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Early 1900’s Hunting Camp (Photo courtesy of North Carolina Maritime Museum) 


Core Sound Hauting 


"Most of the time when I'd go it was a bad night — next day 
couldn’t go fishing, I’d go huntin’ over there to Shackleford Banks in 
them ponds ... kill a ’mess’ and quit ... take ’em and come on home 
and eat ’em... redheads, blackheads, brant, geese, and fishing ducks ... 
They’d come in the fall and stay until spring ... For Christmas we'd try 
to get a goose ... no such thing as a turkey ..." Capt. Fred Guthrie 


Hunting for the people along the sounds and marshes of North 
Carolina was the result of need ... not sport or leisure activity. A 
hunting trip to the Banks was not a day for enjoying the challenge of 
the kill or the beauty of secluded islands shadowed in a "smoke" of 
waterfowl. Neither was it an opportunity to enjoy the comforts of the 
prestigious hunting clubs that dotted the Outer Banks. 

For them it was yet another way of providing food for their din- 
ner table as well as down needed for "feather beds." The men and 
women who worked these waters made sure that "nothing went to 
waste." 

Hunting sometimes provided a means for bartering other neces- 
sities such as sugar, flour, and molasses. From 1830 to 1900 the fowl 
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Karen & Joel, 

It is a splendid effort! You are doing 
everything right — keep it up. It fills a 
serious need and is enjoyable in the bar- 
gain. 

Let me know if we can help. 


Rodney (Barfield), Director 
NC Maritime Museum 


Dear Editors: 

Having received the second issue of 
The Mailboat, I found it very entertaining 
and informative. The College is most in- 
terested in the downeast area as ex- 
emplified by our recent efforts to work 
with the community of Davis to obtain a 
satellite campus site in the Davis 
Township. The Mailboat gives us a his- 
torical perspective of many of the people 
we are attempting to serve and will be a 
welcome addition to our library collec- 
tion. 

Best wishes for continued success. 


Donald W. Bryant, President 


Carteret Community College 


Revtews 


From the Newsletter of the North 
Carolina Folklore Society 
Editors: Thomas McGowan and Lynn 
Moss Sanders, Department of English, 
Appalachian State University, Boone, 
NC 
The Mailboat is more like a small 
magazine including articles on local his- 
tory and folklife, reminiscences of coas- 
tal life and events, book reviews, letters, 
and commentary. ... With the passing of 
Sea Chest, The Mailboat has become an 
excellent place for students to publish ar- 
ticles on their Outer Banks communities. 
Coastlore should be on the subscrip- 
tion list of all libraries with North 
Carolina collections. Because of its publi- 
cation of student research and poetry, it 
will also interest English and language 
arts teachers. 


The Mailboat '' 


Ocracoke’s mailboat, the "Dolphin" (1955). Photo courtesy of Grace Hale. 


Matboat Eriders 


The fact that the mailboat brought the mail, freight, and passengers made 
it more than just a maritime "pony express." Before roads were passable, or 
cars and trucks even heard of, the mailboat served the people all along the 
coast. The waterway was quite often the only way. 

By bringing the mail, the mailboat allowed the only form of written com- 
munication between the fishing villagers and their mainland neighbors. Only a 
few telephones could be found, at the community stores, and even those came 
many years later. These were used for "emergencies" only; anything else that 
needed to be said, could be written! 

With freight came many of life’s necessities such as food supplies not 
found on the island (such as sugar, molasses, and coffee), shoes and clothing 
(from mailorder houses), fishing supplies (twine, cork, lead, etc.), and anything 
else that could not be made, built, or caught by the island people. Before roads 
and bridges the mailboat served the people all along the coast, connecting 
them to "the rest of the world" in times of need, as well as for pleasure. 

There’s a story down at Williston about the time they brought a piano on 
the mailboat. (Ever tried to lift an upright piano off a boat?) And James Allen 
Rose tells about getting his first guitar on the mailboat. At Christmas, many a 
parent scraped and saved so that "Santa" might send a "special treasure" -- a 
doll, or a cowboy suit, maybe a storybook -- on the mailboat. UPS and Federal 
Express will never know the thrill that the mailboat could bring. 

Passengers coming across on the mailboat included not only local people 
going back and forth or family and friends traveling from community to com- 
munity, but strangers too. Doctors, revenu’ers, salesmen, and politicians, along 
with preachers and missionaries, and, once-a-year, the new school teachers. 
While most everyone else "came and went" the school teachers stayed ... some 
for longer that they bargained. They became "mailboat brides" ... marrying into 
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From The Outlaw Gunner. Reprinted in that collection from 
Editor Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper: Norfolk, Virginia, 
February 26th, 1876. This article was provided for The Mailboat 
by Mike Alford, Maritime Curator at NCMM. 


"The swan ain’t no soft shot. You’ll think he flies heavy. 
Don’t you believe it. He’s goin’ at a slappin’ pace, so just drop 
your shot in front of him or you’re euchred!" 

This was the observation of an astute native of North 
Carolina as we flew in a "dug-out" across the waters of Cur- 
rituck Sound en route to our happy hunting grounds. 

The Sound, in some places eight miles wide, is very shal- 
low, its shores being fringed with reeds and grasses. It is upon 
these grasses that the swans, geese and ducks made aldermanic 
banquet. The swans dig for this grass -- which begins to sprout 
about February -- with their paddles, uttering during the 
process of feeding an almost continuous plaintive cry, not un- 
musical, yet scarcely melodious. When feeding, one swan al- 
ways acts as sentinel, trumpeting on the approach of danger. 
They fly in an angle, each line in a single file, the leading bird, 
as he gets weary, retiring to the rear. Swans are afflicted with a 
throat affection somewhat resembling diphtheria, and once the 
bird has caught the disease no food again passes its bill. He 
droops and dies, uttering a low sound which may probably have 
given birth to the poetical idea that swans sing before they die. 
Currituck is the home of the swan, the shores being beaded by 
the white bodies of the birds, the long, snowy line at a distance 
resembling foam. Several gun-clubs dot the low-lying sand-hills, 
whither the crack shots of New York and Boston repair during 
the season to commit fell havoc upon swan, goose and duck. 

The distance from New York to Currituck renders the lat- 
ter region comparatively secure against the irruptions of Cock- 
ney sportsmen. None but the genuine lovers of the sport would 
travel so far "for a blaze at the feathers." The route is a delight- 
ful one, via the luxurious cars of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the 
superb steamers of the Bay Line from Baltimore for Fort Mon- 
roe and Norfolk, Va. -- steamers on board of which the bill of 
fare is as extensive as the cookery is piquant, and the 
staterooms, tiny apartments, are very marvels of ease, elegance 
and comfort. From Norfolk the route is by small steamers 
through the Chesapeake and Albemarle Canal. To those by 
whom the pleasures of a sea trip are appreciated we strongly 
recommend the Old Dominion Line, whose magnificent side- 
wheel steamships leave Pier 37, N.R., at 3 P.M. on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday in each week, for Norfolk direct. The 
comfort of these vessels should be tested to be appreciated. 

The much prized canvas backs are "dropped" in large num- 
bers at Currituck, being disposed on the waters to dealers at a 
dollar and ten cents the pair. Swans are brought within range 
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Shooting swan, Currituck Sound, N.C. Photo of 1872 painting—Frank Leslie's Illustrated 
Newspaper, N.Y. 


by "blinds" and "batteries," the blind being a movable thicket, 
shifted and moored at will, within which lies concealed the boat 
of the wily hunter. 

Formerly punt-guns were in use, but, in addition to the 
murderous effects of their fire, it was discovered that the loud- 
ness of their report succeeded in scaring birds from the Sound, 
consequently punt-guns have been "counted out." The battery is 
a square box in which the fowler reclines as best he may. Upon 
two sides of the box are canvas wings of about a yard wide that 
lie upon the water, sloping upwards to the edge of the box. 
Decoy ducks are attached to the wings. The fowler is provided 
with two guns, which he places on a shelf on either hand, so as 
to be in readiness when the flock of swans gently descend, as it 
is during this descent that he shoots. The ends of the battery 
are not trammeled with wings, a clear stage and no favor being 
accorded to the cramped-up sportsman. 

The Sound was literally covered with feathered game as we 
cleaved our way across the waters. Before us we could see 
hundreds of snow-white swans, some feeding, some arching 
their graceful necks over their wings, others with their wings set 
allowing the breeze to impel them gently along, and all enjoying 
themselves in the rays of a magnificent sun. 


Continued on Page 24 
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Carteret County Fanting Clabes 
Neal Coucley 


Reprinted from Waterfowl Heritage: North Carolina Decoys and 

_ Gunning Lore, 1982. Photographs from Jack Dudley’s photograph 
collection "The Hunting Clubs of North Carolina." Information 
also provided by Roy Willis, lifetime Core Sound hunter and 
decoy carver/collector. 


Across Ocracoke Inlet is Portsmouth Island and the site of 
the Salter lodge. This private lodge was owned by Ben Salter 
and catered to hunting parties from the early 1900’s through the 
1930's. 

Also located on Portsmouth island was the Potter place, 
owned by Tom Potter, and the Styron lodge operated by Jodie 
Styron. These gunning lodges were private and their inacces- 
sibility made a hunting trip truly an expedition. 


Pellintary Club 


Just to the south of Portsmouth Island was the Pellintary 
Club, originally known as the Hercules Club. This club was 
named after the strong smelling barrier island shrub known as a 
pellintary bush. The club was owned by Gordon Mott and later 
by Bob Lassiter. Early caretakers were Alvin Mason of Atlantic 
and Little John Salter. Gunning was done for geese, pintails and 
shorebirds. Many visitors to the club were from New York. The 
clubhouse was destroyed in the 1933 hurricane. 


The Mailboat 


The Cedar Banks Club, later called the Core Banks Rod 
and Gun Club, was formed in 1898 as an association. Members 
were from New York and New Jersey when the first clubhouse 
was built in 1902. By 1915 the association had 60 members. The 
first caretaker was Ammie Paul followed by Walter Moore and 
George Willis. Much of the clubhouse was destroyed in the 
savage 1933 hurricane. The late Eugene Pond recalled that the 
water rose so high in one wing of the club that a mounted goose 
hanging above the mantel piece was damaged beyond repair. 


Core Banks Rod and Gun Club 


The Great Island Club was situated on Great Island just 
east of Atlantic. This club was operated by Jesse Davis and was 
destroyed, along with others, in 1933. Cinder block walls remain 
on the island as a reminder of the impact that tremendous hur- 
ricane had on coastal North Carolina. 

The Nine Island Lodge, Inc. was organized in 1905 when 
Edwin Binney of Carthage, North Carolina, purchased a chain 
of nine small islands in Core Sound from the Gaskill family. In 
1939, the club became a membership association with owners 
from Winston-Salem, Charlotte, Morehead City, and Spring 
Hope, North Carolina. In 1942, the association dissolved and the 
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club became the Nine Island Marsh. The owners were Wiley 
Taylor, Blythe Noe, and Alvah Hamilton. 

The Davis Island Club was a membership club located on 
Core Sound near Davis. The members were wealthy 
businessmen who were involved with the stock market. During 
the stock market crash many members went bankrupt and the 
association dissolved. Bob Willis was a caretaker and guide 
for a number of years. 

Will Blades Webb owned the prestigious Harbor Island 
Shooting Club on Core Sound. He employed Edward Gaskill 
and later, G. M. Gaskill as caretakers. This club brought a 
number of decoys from the northern states to Carteret Coun- 
ty. Many Mason decoys have been collected with the Harbor 

_ Island Shooting Club brand embedded on the bottom. 

The Hog Island Club was an association with the owners 
including D. G. Bell and Charles Byrd Wade. Monroe Gaskill 
was employed as caretaker and guide for this club. 

The gunning clubs in Currituck, Dare, Hyde, and Carteret 
counties provided income for local residents, afforded excel- 
lent hunting for their members and protected the natural 
resources. Today, lodges and guide services help to fill the 
economic void that developed as the glory days of waterfowl 
gunning ended. The waterfowl heritage of North Carolina is in- 
timately linked to the glamour associated with "the big houses 
in the marsh." 
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Harbor Island Shooting Club 


UCUM - The Games Collection of reutique Waterfowl Decoys 


The North Carolina Maritime Museum is pleased to an- 
nounce the opening of the "James Collection of Antique 
Waterfowl Decoys" on January 1, 1991. This unique collection 
brings together both the history and the art of decoy making 
from the rich waterfowling heritage of North Carolina’s coast. 
For seasoned collectors and carvers, this exhibit is a must. 
However, for anyone who has never had the opportunity to 
learn more about this fascinating segment of our coastal 
heritage, this collection offers an enriching experience. 


From the Introduction ... 


One can proceed with assembling a collection of antique 
waterfowl decoys by a number of avenues... I wanted to under- 
stand the origin, intent, and significance of the objects and I 
wanted to have the sum of the examples form an under- 
standable message. My reason for choosing antique working 
decoys was the attraction of their folk art characteristics. These 
"birds" were carved in villages and on remote islands that I was 
familiar with when I was growing up. The names of the carvers 
evoked a mental image of the character of these men because I 
knew some of the progeny or was familiar with the rugged in- 
dividuals who presently inhabit these same locales ... The ex- 
amples in this collection were not carved by professional artists 


but guides, hunters, men often employed in the building of 
boats, skiffs or people who might even have been primarily 
farmers. They had one thing in common, however: they under- 
stood waterfowling. 

Part of the waterfowling tradition in certain areas of the 
country has been the unique hunting lodges. Nowhere was this 
relationship in greater evidence than on the eastern shore of 
Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina. Whenever possible, I 
have acquired decoys that belonged to such lodges as the Swan 
Island Gun Club, the Sandbridge Gun Club, the Currituck Club, 
and others including the Green Island Gun Club. The decoys 
from the Green Island Club are all that remain of that tradition 
as the club was lost in a hurricane in the 1930’s. The existence of 
a brand or logo of the club, caretaker, or famous member adds a 
human touch to the example and 
serves as a special attraction for the collector ... 

... Collecting decoys has been a wonderful experience for me 
as a reminder of the scenic beauty of the wildfowl areas, the fel- 
lowship with other lovers of the outdoors, and the consummate 
skill of the callers and hunting guides with whom I have been as- 
sociated. 


A. Everette James, Jr., Sc.M., J.D., M.D 
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“A Tribute to Henry Murphy” by Edward Pond, a young 
man who used to hunt with him. Mr. Murphy was one of the 
leading duck hunting guides in the county. This letter was written 
to his brother, the late Eugene Pond of Beaufort. (Reprinted here 
from Mabel Murphy Piner’s Once Upon a Time: Stories of Davis, 
NC) 


There are certain things that characterize Mr. Henry’s 
memory. Such things as serving friends - and getting enjoyment 
from their performance, and humbleness in perfection and 
pleasure in innocence of others. He provided a boat and acted 
on his volition, as the caretaker of all the wildfowl in the Wick- 
ers. He carried you and me and others of your friends hunting 
because he could count that when ducks came and were shot at, 
there would be some to pick up. If you or I missed, he would kid 
us about it - because he was disappointed too; probably even 
more than we were. 

I know next year and years hence, when we go into the 
Wickers on a cold pre-dawn morning and see the ragged string 
of blacks get up and head for Johnston’s Marsh, with the few 
bald-pates that always skim over the rushes to the North, I know 
that I’ll be able to say, "Look at that bunch going there," and 
then turn back to look over my right shoulder and see and 
remember the look of enjoyment and satisfaction on Mr. 
Henry’s face. That wry little smile of his that always appeared 
just as a bunch got up. Likewise, I know that one day, someday, 
in the Wickers again, we will hear a faint pop-pop and standing 
on the blind, we will be able to see a tall man in a rain parka 
slowly snaking his way above the bullrushes over in Johnston’s 
Marsh, or the Beach Creek, or suddenly looming out of the 
wind-driver mist of the slough. Sometimes he will stand with his 
back to the bow to break the wind, and when it is very bitterly 
cold, he might be beating his great hands together for warmth; 
and of course neither you nor I will say a word, because in the 
quietness of the moment it can be realized that we are seeing a 
memory. 

Then too, if some day either of us are in the Louisiana 
Marshes; or on one of the Michigan Lakes, and see a drifted 
decoy resting at a random angle in the grasses, we will know, 
after picking it up and slowly turning it over - the initials on the 
bottom will be "H.M.". Yes, it will be a long time before Mr. 
Henry’s memory leaves the marshes. I think it was real sig- 
nificant that he waited until the wildfowl season closed before 
putting away for the last time, the accoutrements of the season. 
He couldn’t leave until the waterfowl were getting ready to start 
back to Labrador. 

You implied in your last letter that the Wickers and hunting 
there had almost perished. I think not. It could not have 
perished before this last Saturday when Mr. Henry turned and 
looked back at Waterbrush Island for the last time. In the years 
to come, the Wickers may silt-up and disappear - that is from, 


say, the sight of Richard and Andy, but even then, to you and 
me and perhaps a few others, the Wickers is not a small bay on 
the Outer Banks, but something that was - a broad estuary - 
teeming with wildfowl and colored with many years of memories 
and fellowships ... a broad estuary across which forevermore will 
sail a duck hunter’s "flying dutchman", with Mr. Henry at the 
helm. 


“Hunting on the Island” from Portsmouth Islands: Short 
Stories and History by Ben Salter and Dot Willis. 


Portsmouth was once a wonderful place to hunt wild fowl. 
Many geese and ducks came every winter to this island. I can 
remember as a boy my father took out hunters. Our home was 
always filled with men going hunting. We would get up real early 
in the morning, Mama would cook us a good breakfast, and we 
would all start out on a hunting trip. My brothers and I would 
help our father fit the hunters out. Our hunting lodge was called 
"The Salter Gun Club." 

Redhead ducks would light on the water; so many they 
would look like an island. Geese would fly over in big flocks and 
light close by. Boy would those hunters have fun shooting them. 

My father would shoot them sometimes for market. He 
shipped geese, ducks and brandt by the "sugar barrel" full, and 
sold them to a man up north. At that time they made decora- 
tions for women’s hats out of their plumage. I remember well 
the song that came out about the time, "The Bird on Nellie’s 
Hat". 

Many men came to hunt with the Salters. Babe Ruth, the 
famous ball player, came down one time. After that we named 
one of our blinds after him, the "Babe Ruth" blind. 

Now you might be wondering what a blind is. Well it’s a 
sorta box built on poles out in the water where you can hide 
from the fowl so they can’t see you but you can see and shoot 
them. 

Mr. Jodie Styron and Mr. Tom Bragg, old friends of ours, 
ran a good hunting lodge for many years also. They lived on the 
upper part of the island. They worked together for many years 
when the fowl were plentiful. Some people still have hunting 
camps on the island and go there from time to time to hunt. 

I still have a hunting lodge there where my friends and fami- 
ly sometimes go to hunt, fish, or just to get away from it all. We 
still enjoy our times on Portsmouth; hunting, fishing, or just sit- 
ting around talking of the old days long before my hair was gray. 

I love to go there to just look around and reminisce. There 
are no telephones nor TV’s there, just peace and quiet; the most 
wonderful place to go for a nice long rest away from the hustle 
and bustle of the towns and people. 
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The Cape Lookout Lighthouse stands against a pale blue 
backdrop as one of the most lasting and beautiful maritime 
landmarks of the southeastern coastline. The distinctive 
diamonds that adorn its facade are visible for miles in either 
direction. It has become a symbol for an entire region and its 
image can be found on hundreds of signs, logos, and in assorted 
advertising efforts. 

It is as if it has always been there looking out over Lookout 
_ Bight and Diamond Shoals. But it hasn’t been. It was built just 
prior to the Civil War, its lamp first lit on November 1, 1859. It 
replaced a smaller lighthouse that had been built half a century 
earlier but that had proved woefully ineffective in protecting 
sailors and ships from the dangers of Lookout shoals. 

Cape Lookout’s first lighthouse was built in response to an 
increased maritime traffic up and down the Atlantic coastline 
following the successful American revolution. It was located 
some seventy miles to the south of Cape Hatteras and several 
hundred feet to the north of the present structure. 

The older and taller Hatteras light historically has attracted 
more attention, but the Lookout shoreline has proved equally 
hazardous to wayward sailors. As early as 1590 it was called the 
Promontorium Tremendum, or “horrible headland" on the White- 
Derby map of coastal Carolina. 

No one alive today can remember the first lighthouse as it 
was torn down well before the end of the nineteenth century. It 
had begun operation in 1812 but never quite fulfilled its purpose 
of serving as a beacon for ocean-going vessels. The story of that 
first lighthouse, and much, much more, has been recorded in 
vivid and meticulous detail by two retired Coast Guardsmen, T. 
Michael O’Brien and Dennis L. Noble. Their manuscript, en- 
titled Soldiers of Surf and Storm, The Light and Lifesavers of 
Cape Lookout, North Carolina has never been published but is 
available at the Rangers Office of the Cape Lookout National 
Seashore at Harkers Island. 

Their account of the literal "rise and fall" of the ill-fated first 
Cape Lookout Lighthouse is particularly intriguing as the story 
is relatively unknown, even among those who are intimately 
familiar with its more successful replacement. For the benefit of 
those with an interest in its story, an edited version of their ob- 
servations and findings about the original Cape Lookout Ligh- 
thouse is included. 


... The land at Cape Lookout was so low that even in the 
best weather a ship might be on the shoals before the skipper real- 
ized his vessel was dangerously close to land. Still it was not until 
almost fifteen years after the Congress had accepted title to a juris- 
diction over lighthouses and other aids to navigation that an at- 
tempt was made to establish a light at Cape Lookout. 


foel G. Hancock 


On March 26, 1804, Congress authorized erection of a light- 
house “as soon as land sufficient shall be obtained at a reasonable 
price for the purpose, and the jurisdiction of the land so to be ob- 
tained shall have been ceded to the United States by the State of 
North Carolina, ... on or near the pitch of Cape Lookout." 

Congress appropriated $25,000 to be split with a lighthouse at 
the mouth of the Mississippi River, for construction. Less than 
nine months later, on December 17, the State of North Carolina 
ceded "exclusive jurisdiction of four acres lying near the pitch of 
Cape Lookout in Carteret county" for the lighthouse. Congress, on 
March 1, 1805, appropriated an additional $20,000 to complete 
the two lights. 

On November 30, 1810, the Secretary of the Treasury in- 
structed the Collectors of Customs at Boston, New York, and 
Beaufort to advertise for bids for the Cape Lookout light-house in 
their respective newspapers. Bids were closed on February 15, 1811 
and on March 13, a contract was sent to Benjamin Beal, Jr, Dun- 
can Thaxter, and James Stephenson of Boston. 

No records are available to indicate exactly when the work 
was completed but, on June 2, 1812, President James Madison ap- 
pointed James Fulford as keeper. The structure was completed at 
a cost of $20,678.54 and had one wooden and one brick tower. 
Congress must have been slow to pay, for it carried varying balan- 
ces of the sums appropriated for Cape Lookout and the Mississip- 
pi River lights every year until 1820. 

Robert Miles, in his 1832 work, The American Pharos, 
provides this description of the then twenty year old Cape Lookout 
Light: 

This light stands in latitude 34° 36’ longitude 76° 36’. It is 
stationary and elevated 95 feet above the level of the sea. Its 
situation is on Cape Lookout, and may be seen from 16 to 18 
miles at sea. It is painted with red and white stripes around it. 
As it is approached it resembles a ship under sail... 


The light, although clearly seen all night until near the ap- 
proach of day, cannot then be discerned, owing, it is thought, 
to a mist which arises above the horizon between the vessel 
and the lamp. It is judged imprudent to approach the shoals 
of Lookout in the night nearer than ten fathoms on the west 
side. Vessels passing the shoals in the night ought rather to 
trust to the lead than the light. These shoals are the most 
dangerous on the American coast, and vessels cannot be too 
cautious in approaching them. 


The salary of Cape Lookout’s first keeper in 1812 had been 
$300. By 1867 it had been raised to $600. This was "... small com- 
pensation for the dedicated hard work required of keepers ..." 

For many years, the quality of men who manned these impor- 
tant aids to navigation was in a constant state of flux. Several fac- 
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tors accounted for this; low pay, political appointment and lack of 
proper training and instruction... 

Prior to 1851 keepers received little, if any, written instructions 
outlining their duties. In that year a review board required detailed 
instructions on every facet of a keeper's responsibilities and in- 
sisted that the applicants for keeper's positions be able to read and 
write. 

In the jet age, where life can become complex and confus- 
ing, the image of life at a light station holds some appeal. We tend 
to visualize the keeper’s existence as one of peaceful meditation 
and contemplation. In reality, it was an existence of loneliness 
highlighted by monotony. One early keeper remarked, "The trouble 
with our life is that we have too much time to think." 

The principal duty of the keeper was, naturally, to ensure that 
the light was lighted "punctually at sunset, and ... kept burning at 
full intensity until sunrise." If alone, the keeper was required to 
check the light at least each night and to keep a constant watch 
over it on stormy nights. 

The keeper stood watch from midnight to sunrise, cleaning the 
copper and brass fixtures of the apparatus and all utensils in the 
lantern and watchroom during his tour of duty. This constant at- 
tention to polishing brasswork inspired Longfellow to dash off 
these lines: 


Oh, what is the bane of a lightkeeper’s life, 

That causes him worry and struggle and strife, 

That makes him use cuss words and beat up his wife? 
It’s brasswork. 


The lamp in the tower, reflector and shade, 
The tools and accessories pass in parade 
As a matter of fact the whole outfit is made 
Of brasswork. 


I dig, scrub and polish, and work with a might. 
And just when I get it all shining and bright, 

In comes the fog like a thief in the night, 
Goodbye brasswork. 


And when I have polished until I am cold, 

And when I’m taken aloft to the heavenly fold, 
Will my harp and my crown be made of pure gold? 
No, brasswork! 


Almost from the beginning Cape Lookout was beset with 
problems. In a July 10, 1817 letter to the Beaufort Collector of Cus- 
toms, the Commissioner of Revenue complained that "the Cape 
Lookout Light-house is so badly attended by the Keeper that no 
reliance can be placed on it, ... it is entrusted to the care of a Negro 
girl, and... more oil has been wasted .. . than was consumed in 
the lamps." 

The material used to construct the light had apparently been 
inferior for extensive repairs on the structure were needed in 1820 - 
a mere eight years after its completion. In addition to all its other 
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problems, the lighthouse was plagued by blowing sand. A series of 
correspondence beginning in 1811 and continuing until 1829 ad- 
dressed various solutions to the sand problem. Finally, on March 
4, 1840, the purchase of an additional 11 acres, 30 poles of land 
was authorized to protect the lighthouse and keeper’s dwelling 
from the sand encroachment. On May 30, the land was obtained 
for $75.00 from Charlotte andElijah Pigott, Sr., William, Anson 
and James Harris, Repsy and Levi Pigott, Mary and Josiah Willis, 
Sarah and Levi Bell, Abigail and Ambrose Jones, and the Joseph 
Fulfords.. 

On July 1851, Lieutenant David D. Potter, U.S.N., com- 
mander of the U.S. mail steamer Georgia, responded "with great 
pleasure, as our light-houses as at present arranged are so 
wretched that any seafaring man must desire a change." This 
young Lieutenant, who, during the Civil War would advance from 
that rank to rear admiral in a mere two years, seems to have dwelt 
with great relish upon Cape Lookout’s deficiencies: 


... Cape Lookout Light, elevated a hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, is a most important one. Blunt’s Coast 
Pilot says that it can be seen sixteen or eighteen miles; which 
is not the case, as I always pass it at night, then and a half 
miles off, (shaving the outer shoal) and it is only in very clear 
weather that it can be discerned. Towards morning, particular- 
hy, it is difficult to be seen, owing it is thought to the mist 
which hangs over the land; but I rather attribute it to neglect 
on the part of the keeper, in not rubbing off the reflectors 
during the night. Cape lookout shoal runs off S. by E. 1/2 E. 
ten miles, and a vessel will only clear the end of it in seven 
fathoms of water. I have found myself two or three times in- 
side the shoal, looking for the light and have been obliged to 
haul out without seeing it. 


Such criticism was corroborated by Lieutenant H. J. 
Hartstene, U.S.N., commander of the U.S. mail steamer Illinois, 
who, on July 18, 1851, wrote "the lights on Hatteras, Lookout, 
Canaveral, and Cape Florida, if not improved, had better be dis- 
pensed with, as the navigator is apt to run ashore looking for them." 

The effectiveness of the light apparently was not the only prob- 
lem. According to one report, it had been several years since the 
tower was painted, and the paint is nearly all off ... The copper to — 
the lantern deck wants repairing ... it is leaky. Many of the shingles 
are off the tower, and the plastering inside of the dwelling needs 
repairing. The keeper is obliged to keep wheeling away the sand 
from the front side of the house to prevent sand from covering it 
up. The sand banks are now higher than the tops of the windows; 
on the sea side (to the kitchen of the dwelling) is ninety yards, it 
has washed away about one hundred feet last year by abrasion 
and sea-flows. 

In all fairness to the keeper, William Fulford, his light was no 
worse than anyone else’s. In their seven hundred and sixty page 
report to the Congress, (a board of inquiry) found nothing good to 
Say about any of the lights — they examined and reported that most 
keepers were untrained and did not know how to tend the lighting 
System . 


Continued on Page 24 
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Voyage of the Minnie: Appleton Oakemith and the Hurricane of Sefember 1875 


In the Southern Historical Collection of the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, there rests a tiny volume measur- 
ing but 2 1/4 by 3 1/2 inches. In this under-sized notebook is writ- 
ten "The Log of the Schooner Minnie." The hand that penned the 
Log was Appleton Oaksmith’s; cadet on a China Clipper, ac- 
cused Cuban gunrunner, Forty-Niner vigilante at San Francisco, 
filibusterer in Nicaragua, Civil War slave trader, and blockade 
runner. Oaksmith had also recorded many perils encountered 

during his ventures; yet, on the 
fateful voyage of the Minnie, he 
was to make entry that "(This) 
may be the last log I shall ever 
write." He had met the hurricane. 

The Minnie, with her com- 
panioa vessel, Elizabeth A., was 
sailing from Patchogue, Long Is- 
land, New York to Hollywood, 
Carteret County, North Carolina. 
It was September 1875. Schooner — 
rigged, the two vessels were rated — 
at 47.47 and 57.91 tons respective- 


Charles 0. Pts 


The Log entry for the second day of sailing records "fair 
weather" and a northerly breeze. The next morning’s (A.M.) entry 
shows "All same weather" and an observed position south and 
east of the New Jersey and Delaware Capes May and Henlopen. 
The fair weather was lost some time later in the day and that 
evening’s entry records a "Stormy S. W. Gale" that had forced 
both vessels to "run back for the Delaware Breakwater." At 
eleven P.M. on the ninth of September the anchors were set. 
Unaware, Oaksmith and com- 
_= pany had entered into the orbit of 
"... (the) cyclone of September 8 
to 24, 1875." They were about to 
become victims of "... this storm, 
the most severe which has oc- 

_= curred in the United States since 

= establishment of the Signal-Ser- 

® = vice. The island of Barbadoes 

= = (sic) is the point at which it was 

sig z= first felt, as far as known." 

: This most eastward of the 
Windward Islands was struck by a 
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ly and were both laden with "mer- ae 2 severe "tornado" on the morning 
chandise, furniture, and effects." = = of September 9th. From Bar- 
The cargo was the personal st © = bados, the tempest moved 
property of Elizabeth Oaks Prince — = westward on a path of destruction 
Smith, Appleton’s mother. a = 3 chronicled in the Annual Report 
Now residing with her son oe = of the Chief Signal-Officer to the 
and his family at the old Becton = += Secretary of War for the Year 
place west of Morehead City (it = ~ = 1876; and, although the path was 
had been christened Hollywood ony = westward into the Gulf of Mexico, 
by Appleton); the pre-Civil War —_ ~ = Storm effects were felt up and 
novelist, poetess, lecturer and = = down the Atlantic coast. Begin- 
promoter of women’s rights had ak =z ning on the tenth of September 
spent much of her life in the cos- 9 Cautionary signals ; had been 
mopolitan atmosphere of the =e: __ = hoisted, and the Chief-Signal 
Northeast. Here, " ... in the midst = » — Officer’s report is filled with Sta- 
of a wilderness, with heavy woods — ate tion entries from Massachusetts 
upon every side ... quite eisied Bw = —= southward of ships seeking shelter 
(and with) nothing for me to do " ., moved into the Horseshoe for 
...;" She must have awaited the ar- The Log of the Minnie - Courtesy of Southern Historical Collection, The safety" and reporting damage at 
rival of the familiar fittings and University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill sea" ... drifted down beach dis- 
trappings from h i ith masted." 
RO ee uae Dawn on the tenth found Min- 


It was 7 A.M., that seventh of September, when the two ves- 
sels departed Patchogue, sailing out of Great South Bay into the 
Atlantic. Oaksmith, Master of the Minnie, had on board Durrant 
Pruitt, as"... mate, cook and crew." Twenty-five year old Lorenzo 
T. Blockson of Straits Township was in command of the Eliza- 
beth A. The son of Joseph Blockson, he had left his widowed 
mother, Mary, and sister Jane Lucas, at home in Carteret. No 
other crew are recorded in the Log. 


nie and Elizabeth A. anchored still and experiencing a "stormy 
gale from the SW." That evening Oaksmith wrote of a5 P.M. 
"cyclone" that had caused both vessels to drag their anchor. The 
ships were only "brought up with both anchors and all chain out ... 
(It is) a dreadful night." Next morning, Saturday, the gale wind 
had lessened and the harbor was "full of vessels." The morning 
log: "All hands on board Elizabeth and Minnie at work repairing 
damages." Sunday came and went (“weather still strong and 
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threatening"); but Monday found repairs completed and 
Oaksmith "ready to leave." The Minnie proceeded to "get under 
way"; however, Captain Blockson, "not being inclined to follow’, 
dropped his anchor, and Oaksmith laments, " ... losing a fine fair 
wind and a good run." 

In the Caribbean and Gulf of Mexico violent landfalls were 
being made by the storm. On monday, the 13th, a "violent hur- 
ricane occurred at Santiago de Cuba, and the barometer at Key 
West had fallen to 29.81, with a brisk northeast wind.” The wind 
increased to gale force and the barometer continued to fall. On 
Tuesday the "center of the disturbance: was located west of Key 
West and Havana. Oaksmith, with "both vessels in company’ , 
got underway and proceeded to sea with the "wind about East 
and moderate." By 9 P.M. they had "spoke the light ship at Chin- 
coteague," having made a "good run this day." 

Good weather and favorable winds remained with Minnie 
and Elizabeth A. on the fifteenth and sixteenth of September. 
But on Tuesday evening, with the wind "SW by W", Oaksmith 
agreed with the plea of Captain Blockson to "run back to Cape 
Henry." At midnight both vessels were anchored in Horse Shoe 
Channel off Old Point Comfort. It was during that day, 
Thursday, 16 September, that the Signal-Service observer at In- 
dianola, Texas, the western most reach of the hurricane, filed the 
following report: 


Rain continued and storm increased to hurricane from 
northeast, accompanied by a disastrous inundation from the 
bay. One hundred and seventy-six lives lost and three-fourths 
of the town swept away, causing a loss of upward of one mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of property, a severance of communication 
with the outside world, and a total suspension of business. 
Highest registered velocity of wind, 88 miles; estimated 
velocity, 100. 


And then it reversed course. The next day Galveston 
reported the barometer reading "its minimum, 29.038" and, at 
4:50 P.M., a wind velocity of 60 mph. Two days later, on the 
morning of 19 September, 1875, the northern arc of the storm 
curve was to cut the Atlantic coastline at Norfolk, Virginia. 

Captains Oaksmith and Blockson had their vessels under- 
way at 5 P.M. on Friday, the seventeenth. Two hours sailing and 
they had passed Cape Henry and made the "Shot S.E.." That eve- 
ning they encountered North winds ("a very heavy gale") which 
sent both vessels "scudding" -- the Elizabeth A. "under bare 
poles” and the Minnie "reefed fit." All night the schooners con- 
tinued to scud before the gale. Oaksmith’s entries of Saturday 
log the sighting of Bodie Island Light at 9 A.M. and passing "Hat- 
teras” at 4 in the afternoon. In "close company" at the 6 P.M. 
entry, Hatteras shoals have been rounded and Minnie and 
Elizabeth were standing to the Southwest. The wind was from 
the Southeast -- and, "looking very bad." 

11 P.M., Saturday, 18 September 1875: Oaksmith uses his 
pen ... "Split jib -- took it in"; he had settled the mainsail and the 
Minnie was keeping course under "close reefed foresail and 
mainsail"; then ominously, "soon after lost sight of Elizabeth, 
showed light to attract her attention but never saw her again." 


The Mailboat' 


He attempted to move the schooner to a heading of "E. to 
S.E." But the wind continued to build from the South and West, 
sails split "all to pieces", and the sea increased to a "heavy gale"; 
and the Minnie was blown "drifting to the N.E." 


"This is a fearful night and morning. This may be the 
last log I shall ever write. Shall put this little book in a bot- 
tle with a line for my dear wife and throw it overboard if we 
are like to founder." 


Soon after midnight, Durrant Pruitt "came up from below 
and reported to me that the schooner was ’sinking right under 
us." Oaksmith "went below and found it too true." Over two feet 
of water in the hold, and no "way of telling how great the leak" 
Starting both pumps, they worked at it until 4:30 A.M., "when we 
felt convinced that we could beat the leak, if our strength held 
out." It was Sunday morning. 

At noon, checking by the sun and level, he estimated their 
drift to have been some fifty miles South and East in the twelve 
hours just past. Then lying some 14 miles "due east of Hatteras," 
Oaksmith wrote this reflected the "tone and violence of the Gale 
and Sea." In the afternoon the gale winds broke; yet at 6 P.M. 
Oaksmith feared that the still terrible sea, "running from all 
directions ... would tear the schooner to pieces." 


We are helpless .... I have my bottle ready ... We can 
barely keep up with the leak ... Unless there is a change for 
the better, another 6 hours we are lost. 


But two hours later a "higher breeze" blew up from the 
North and by 10 P.M. they had set "pieces of sail" and moved to a 
Southwest heading. The sea conditions improved ("really getting 
better") and Hatteras light came in to sight. At midnight, with 
the "sea running fast down", Oaksmith set his course North and 
West for Ocracoke Inlet. 

The hurricane had left the Atlantic coast, "producing heavy 
gales and marine disaster on the Jersey coast." Later there were 
reports of "violent storms which prevailed north of Great Britain 
from seven to nine days after the storm left our coast ..." 


Being favored by Providence, we reached the Bar in 
safety and ran inside without assistance and anchored ..." 


It was "about 10 A.M.", Monday the twentieth of September. 
The Pilot boat came alongside and the Minnie was brought into 
Portsmouth. Agreements were negotiated for the repair of the 
vessel and the charge for pilotage. A total of $28.10 was paid by 
Oaksmith. This amount was " ... fully agreed on for all claims or 
charges rendered including taking the Schooner to Hollywood." 
(It even included the purchase, for 30 cents, of "1/2 busel (sic) 
potatoes.) 

The final entry in the tiny log is dated one week later, 27 Sep- 
tember: "Dixon Pilot and Captain Roberts Pilot both came with 
2 other Captains making 4 to take the Schooner to Hollywood ac- 
cording to the foregoing agreement ... and at 9:30 A.M. got un- 
derway and proceeded for Home. A.O." 

Minnie arrived at Hollywood on Thursday evening. 


See Epilogue 
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Epilogue I. 


We have learned with regret that the schooner Elizabeth A., 
from New York and Patchogue, bound to Hollywood, Carteret 
County, was totally lost on Core Bank on Sunday morning the 
19th inst. The vessel and cargo belonged to Hon. Appleton 
Oaksmith of Hollywood and were valued at about five thousand 
dollars, on which there was no insurance. She was commanded by 
Capt. Lorenzo T. Blockson, of Carteret, who states that he never 
encountered a more violent gale than that which drove him 
ashore. Nothing of value was saved from the wreck and the vessel 
has gone to pieces. (New Berne Weekly Times) 
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Epilogue II. 


I suppose that you have heard that Appleton was wrecked in 
the terrible gale of the 19th and 20th ult. One vessel was a total 
loss, the other nearly so -- barely escaping with life. Most of my 
old furniture is at the bottom of the sea. (Elizabeth Oaks Prince 
Smith, 4 October 1875.) 


Sources: The Log of the Minnie, "Appleton Oaksmith 
Papers," the Southern Historical Collection, UNC-Chapel Hill; 
National Climatic Data Center, US Dept. of Commerce, 
Asheville, NC; "Appleton Oaksmith Papers 1840-1949," 
Manuscript Dept., Perkins Library, Duke University, Durham, 
NC. (© P. & C. Publications) 


7 Different Look at a Purricane ..." What Hurricane?” 


Stories are told about the great storms like those of 99 and 
33 and the effect they had on the people of the coast. Natives tell 
about how they struggled through regardless of the loss of family 
and friends and of property. 

Now onto the coastal scene walks one who is a complete 
stranger to hurricanes. Oh, he has been involved in a tornado, 
participated in a massive flood, was there when the locomotive 
and ten cars overturned, but no hurricane. In fact, in his naivete’, 

he looked forward to meeting his first big one. 

He’s not so sure anymore.. He has been a resident of the 
area (near the sound but not on the ocean) for going on to four 
years and the closest he has come to a hurricane was Hugo which 
may be close enough. 

When Hugo flexed his muscle and started on his trip, all the 
information appearing in the newspapers was collected and 
made in to a scrapbook showing "How To" and "What To" and 
was studied closely. Religiously the paths of the tropical depres- 
sions and storms were plotted on the provided charts. "See, right 
there you can see Felix and Gabrielle and -- Hugo. Now that 
looks serious! See how that storm is aimed right for the ’Crystal 
Coast’!" 

Talk to the veterans, the natives ... They will have the 
answers. 

Neighbor A says, "Don’t worry." 

"Why not?" 

"Well, the house is 35 years old and still standing and all 
those old pines are still rising 60 feet in the air." 

Okay, go in the house and don’t worry. 

Neighbor B says, "We’re leaving. Going up to Mama’s in 
Durham. Of course, we always do that." 

So much for your help. Go get some bottled water and some 
canned stuff. Sort out the important papers and put them in the 
attic. Sure, the house and trees have been here for a long time -- 
SO stay. 


Gene Dugan 


But Neighbor C says, "You can’t tell, but we always go to 
visit my sister in Burlington about this time." 

Thanks a bunch. Just in case, pack a couple of bags and 
throw them in the trunk of the car and leave at the signal. 

Now, they’re talking about a possible surge of 12 to 17 feet. 
If there’s a surge of 14 feet, that water is going to cover the floor. 
Was there ever before a surge that strong on upper Pelletier 
Creek? If that happens there is not only a lot of water in the 
house, but a lot of boats from that marina across the road on the 
lawn. 

We'll go. Neighbor D says, "Don’t worry. Get some water in 
and be sure your radios work and relax." That sounds like the 
best advice yet. So stay. 

Batten down the hatches. 

A refugee center is set up at West Carteret High School 
right across the highway but that’s not much higher above sea 
level than the house. And another thing ... Molly is not welcome 
there. No pets. In fact, it is understood that it is illegal to take a 
pet into a motel in North Carolina. Doesn’t leave much choice. 
Take me, take my dog. 

There is a neighbor already away on vacation so why not put 
the car up in her driveway which is all of eleven feet higher. The 
decision is now firm, here for the duration. On second thought, if 
there is high water, the car is out of reach. And if there is high 
water and the car could be reached, there is no where to go. 

Run through it one more time. 

Hugo makes the decision; he opts for Charleston rather than 
Bogue Banks. 

What will the decision be then? Will it be made earlier? 
Easier? How much dependence can be put upon municipal or 
county guidance? Have disaster plans improved since the threat 
of Hugo? 

Maybe the outlander isn’t so anxious to experience a hur- 
ricane -- but it may be a case of no choice. 

Batten down the hatches. 
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What about next time? the Prarricane of 53: Dauts Shore 


Reprinted from Once Upon a Time: Stories from Davis, NC by 
Mabel Murphy Piner published in 1979; currently out-of-print. 
Special thanks to Connie Mason, NCMM, for bringing this 
wonderful collection of local history to our attention. It is 
included in the NC Collection at the Carteret County Library. 


On September 15, 1933, a hurricane was brewing, but no 
one in Carteret County knew it. There was no radio, television, 
or weather reports to give us the news. I was a very small child, 
but it is as fresh in my mind as if it had happened yesterday. 
The weather had been bad for several days - raining and blow- 
ing. The older folk called it a "mullet blow’ or "sheep storm." 

The wind shifted to the northwest just before night on the 
ISth, and had a big part in bringing the water out of the rivers 
down on us. There was no electricity down east at that time, so 
lamps, lanterns, and flash-lights were our means of light. 

Soon after dark, our next-door neighbor came to our 
house. They were wet, cold and frightened. The man of the 
house and his wife, with their son, daughter, and her pet cat 
"Mickey", brought us the news of the tide being "up" and a bad 
storm coming. 

It was very exciting to me, because my playmate had come 
to spend the night at my house. I was too young to know any- 
thing about a hurricane, so I didn’t worry over the fact that the 
hurricane could do a lot of damage. 

Pap, my brother, the next-door neighbor and his son, left 
the house with a lantern, in search of a small skiff that Papa 
had tied to a pine tree before dark. When they got there, the 
skiff was gone. They had started wading back home when 
another skiff floated by, and as Papa said, "we all lit on it", and 
pulled it back home with us. They tied the skiff to a post on the 
back porch. By that time, the tide was coming into the house. 


Dear Maitboes. oe 
I enjoyed reading about the , 1933 hice i was a : 
high school in New Bern at the time. My fotks and some 
friends decided to go to the basement of the Orange — 
Crush plant, but changed our minds and went across the 
street to a one-story house between two two-story houses. 


We were glad because the basement in the Orange Crush 
Plant flooded. The bridges were down and roo oe ae 
down the river NGRG I remember it well ... 


Ruth Perry 
_ Hamlet, NC © 


The Mailboat 


Plans were soon made to leave our house and go to the 
home of Mama’s sister. She had a big two-story house with a 
porch all around it, located on the corner of what is now High- 
way 70. The women and children, with Mickey the cat, got in 
the skiff, and the men waded alongside to pull and steer it, but 
we didn’t get very far before the skiff sank, and we all went to 
the bottom. 

Mama had brought along a bed quilt, to help keep off 
some of the rain and cold wind, and she held on to it for a 
while, as it was all hand made, and represented a lot of hard 
work, but when the boat went down, she had to let it go, and we 
all joined hands and started wading up the dirt road to my 
aunt’s house. When we finally arrived, there was not a drop of 
water standing in her yard, but a lot of her trees were blown 
over. We could hear piano music and singing as we neared the 
house. All of my aunt’s children were good singers, and one 
daughter played the piano very well. I don’t think she ever had 
any music lessons, but she had the magic touch. The song they 
were singing was "Peace Be Still." 

... Just after daylight the next morning, someone noticed a 
skiff loaded with people, and it was Mama’s brother Carlie, his 
wife, his little girl, and his neighbor, wife, and their little girl. 
This neighbor of Carlie’s was a very smart woman. She had dry 
clothes for her family, and a big pan of "Davis Shore" rolls, all 
packed in a 50-pound lard can. 

(When) we could see that the tide was going down, plans 
were made to go back home. The tide had left its mark at the 
third stairstep at our house, and everything was in a big mess. 
The cow had lived through the storm somehow, and so had the 
hogs. The fall garden was gone, and there were plenty of 
drowned chickens. (There was lots of chicken eaten for a few 
days after that.) 

Sometime during that day, Paul Davis and Lester Babbitt 
came to our house and asked Papa to go with them to the 
Banks’ "Old Club House," in search of Paul’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Leroy Davis, and Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Salter who were 
living there. Papa’s boat, the "Hilton", was the only boat left on 
the shore. Papa said he didn’t see much need of going, but he ~ 
went... 

He ran the boat up in the Club House yard and tried to 
make anchor, but the yard was so hard the anchor wouldn’t 
hold. So he left the Club House and ran the boat into the bank, 
or marsh, and Paul jumped overboard with the anchor and 
buried it in the marsh, where it held fast. 

Papa had carried a small skiff in the hull of the "Hilton", 
and he and Paul and Lester poled up to the Club House. The 
folks were all living, but they had had a bad night, and most of 
the Club House had been destroyed. Late that evening, they 
started back for Davis, and found a lot of concerned people on 
the shore to welcome them back home... 


| 
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‘Whe Carolina Spritratl Shiff 


Reprinted from Yachting magazine, January 1962 


The dominating characteristic of those coastal waters of 
North Carolina which lie between the high dunes of its fabled 
"Outer Banks" and the pine-covered mainland is the proximity 
of the bottom to the surface. Recent generations of “weekend 
waterman" can testify (vehemently) to this. Earlier generations 
of "working waterman" -- whose survival depended upon the net- 
ting of the jumping mullet and the tonging of oysters from these 
thin expanses of salt water -- resolved their frustration in typical 


_ Sailor fashion -- they evolved a boat suited to the conditions. 


Cruising these protected waters of North Carolina (paying 
strict attention to the channel, of course) one may encounter 
what, at a distance, appears to be a rather commonplace, small, 
gaff-headed sloop. If, however, your courses converge, certain 
striking peculiarities of the local craft will engage the interest of 
any sailor. There is no gaff, nor boom -- they are replaced by a 
single, slender pole (called a sprit) running diagonally from the 
peak of the mainsail to a snotter (locally called "muzzle") affixed 
to the mast near the foot. There are no shrouds supporting the 
pine sapling mast; the customary tiller is absent, tiller lines at- 
tached to the rudder yoke serving the helmsman. Close examina- 
tion will also reveal a hull constructed without any keel! 

Thirty-five years ago, the crew of such a craft would have 
been comprised of two or three bearded, booted and oil- 
skinned fisherman. In the stern, piled against the transom, 
would have been a mountain of net, and perhaps a thousand 
pounds of mullets would have flanked the centerboard box. 
Today’s crew, the sons of these fisherman, are pleasure sailors -- 
yachtsmen of a sort; the net and the load of mullets are gone, 
but their boat remains the highly specialized Carolina Spritsail 
Skiff, developed over, literally, centuries by the native fisherman 
for use in the extremely choppy, often narrow, shallow, and 
restricted waters of the North Carolina coastal sounds. 

As a fishing craft, ease and convenience of rig as well as 
speed and maneuverability under oars and sail were essential. 
The narrow, twisting channels among the extensive shoals and 
marshes required superior windward ability. And these require- 
ments were all dominated by the paramount prerequisite of ex- 
treme shallow draft. Virtually the same qualities are appreciated 
by the local pleasure sailors of the modern generation. 

That a sailing craft admirably possessing all of these 
qualities was actually developed and exists today may seem 
somewhat fantastic to those familiar only with the more popular 
sailing classes. It is generally conceded that some of these 
qualities must be sacrificed in favor of others. Nevertheless, the 
proof of the accomplishment may be seen on the waterfront at 
Morehead City, N.C., where, in recent years, a spontaneous in- 
terest in the Carolina Spritsail Skiff as a pleasure and racing 
yacht has been developing. 


$. W. Batley 


Narrow, sleek, center-boarders, typically about 20 feet in 
overall length, the Carolina Spritsail Skiff is remarkable both for 
its sailing qualities and the historical character of the sail plan. 

The hull is not particularly impressive to the casual ob- 
server; in its present "yacht" application, it retains its usually un- 
pretentious, homemade "work-boat" characteristics -- no fancy 
woods nor finishes are used. Planking is usually of juniper; struc- 
tural members, yellow pine. There is no decking except for a 
bow "cap" about 18 inches long. The remainder of the chine-bot- 
tom hull is open, affording maximum space for crew and gear 
(and, incidentally, making it practical to clean out the pervading 
beach sand and other debris by the simple process of canting 
the boat over on either side -- beam ends -- and washing down). 

The bow is straight and keen, with pronounced deadrise. 

The pitch of the deadrise decreases as the maximum width, 
amidships is approached and increases again toward the tran- 
som. Aft of the centerboard box, the bottom rises in a gentle, 
faired curve to the transom. Forward of the centerboard box, 
there is virtually no vertical rise, the bottom running horizontally 
to the stem. Afloat (empty), the boat rides with the stem barely 
clear of the water; the transom is clear by about three inches. 

As previously indicated, there is no keel, the center planks 
simply forming a seam along the center line of the hull. No 
caulking is employed in any seams, the expansion of the juniper 
being sufficient to insure water-tightness. The draft of the hull is 
approximately four inches (perhaps six with two adults aboard); 
the centerboard, sailing to windward, increases the draft some 
28 to 30 inches. 

More interesting than the traditional hull described is the 
employment, in our sophisticated age, of "the earliest pure fore- 
and-aft sail," the spritsail. Most sailing enthusiasts have, doubt- 
less, seen this sail either in pictures or in actuality. It occurs (or 
did) on a world-wide scale and may be seen today in many primi- 
tive fishing societies. 

The mainsail, as previously mentioned, is extended 
diagonally on its sprit; the port and starboard mainsheets, fas- 
tened to the sail by means of a mutual wooden toggle passed 
through a loop of bolt rope sewed to the clew, are lead through 
deadeyes on their respective quarters, and then forward to con- 
veniently placed, carved, thumb cleats. It is necessary with this 
arrangement, upon coming about, to "tack" the mainsail as well 
as whatever headsails are set at the time. This makes for a busy 
crew, particularly when single-handed. However, a properly 
placed traveler can be used to make the mainsail self-tacking. 
That the traveler is not characteristic of this rig is attributable to 
the fact that the traveler would interfere with fishing operations. 

Since there is no boom, the mainsail is furled (after unship- 
ping the sprit) by rolling the leach toward the mast, gathering in 
the peak in the process. The jib is furled in the same manned 
from leach to bolt rope (there is no jibstay, of course) and is 
usually untoggled from the stemhead and enveloped in the finial 
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Ye rent of Sailing 
Dauid Flatcher Noe 


Reprinted from Sonny Williamson’s Good Old Days, Vol. 1, No. 2. from the foot of a mast diagonally up to the top corner of the 


The following story was the 1988 winning entry in the Carteret mainsail and the jib. From all reports there was one sailor who 
County Historical Society Annual Essay Contest. David was an handled these sails with such expertise that sailboating might be 
8th grade student at Morehead Middle School at the time this explained best by focusing on that one skipper. His name was 
article was written. Captain Gib Willis. 
Captain Gib was born on Shackleford Banks at Diamond 

It is not a legend! It is not a myth! The old "salts" in my City in 1882, the son of Pennsylvania and Josepheus Willis. As a 
neighborhood are very excited when they describe what was hap- = young man he learned about boats and sailing deadrise skiffs 
pening on Bogue Sound in those "good ole days" forty or fifty from his grandfather, Josepheus Willis, the well-remembered 
years ago. It was a time when sports and recreation were com- Diamond City whaler and captain of the famous Red Oar Crew. 
bined into a single activity -- sailboating. What else but sailboat- When he moved to Morehead City, he brought his knowledge of 
ing could offer such thrills and m : omnes boats and sailing with him. 


excitements and still be totally relaxing. 


In his lifetime, he was 
No wonder the "summer folks" were 


credited with teaching young 

often heard to say, "we have no choice people, who loved sailing, how to : 
but to come to Morehead since our son appreciate and master his 
joined the Sailing Society." favorite pastimes. | 

From early July until Labor Day, Each Fourth of July and | 
each Sunday after church services and Labor Day there were competi- 
Sunday dinner, the townspeople of tive sailboat races. Captain Gib 
Morehead came runningtothelanding == sailed in these races for fifty-five 
(the areas of shoreline where boats dock- years starting at the landing on 
ed along Bogue Sound). They were Eighth Street, sailing east along 
responding to the sound of canvas flap- the Morehead City waterfront, 
ping in the gentle summer breeze which around Sugarloaf Island and 
was the signal that the races were about back to Eighth Street. 
to begin. Although he raced all his 


Sailboating, as a sport and for 
recreation, has been important in 
Carteret County from the very beginning 
of settlement. Races have been held in 


life, his most important racing 
years came in the late 1940’s 
when he was in his sixties. From 


1946 to 1949, he raced every sum- 
Morehead City since it became a town in mer missing very few weekly 
1857. nigral Stet Vi races. His 1946 season was so suc- 

After World War II, the Morehead ante vdaprent ctr are nme hye est nae cette cessful that he was awarded the 

City Sailing Club was formed with D. G. Gib Arthur Memorial Trophy 
Bell, Edgar Bell, Donald Robinson, Sammy Pou, Buddy Bailey, after the Labor Day race. This was the first time this trophy was 
Tommy Cordova, Buck Matthews, and Gib Willis as Charter awarded. 
Members. The first season that they raced as a club was 1946. His best remembered races were run against Dr. Donald 
From then until 1954 there were several classes of boats compet- Robinson, a summer resident from Burlington. During the 1947 
ing for specific trophies awarded during the season. These clas- season, the Captain raced Dr. Robinson seven times in the 
ses included 18’ skiffs, handicap class boats, 16-18’ boats, "Alma", his Deadrise skiff. He won six of the seven races that 
Comets, Sailfish, and the famous Deadrise skiffs. year. On Sunday, July 29, he beat Dr. Robinson by seventeen 


The Deadrise skiff was a local sailing vessel. Built from the 


minutes. A week later on August 5, he won by sixteen minutes 
later 1800’s to the 1930’s, these V-bottom boats were around 


and forty-five seconds. They on August 19, he outsailed Dr. 


twenty feet long and made of juniper. With a beam of around Robinson by two minutes and fifteen seconds. Finally in early 
five feet and a draft of about twenty inches, these sailing boats September, Captain Willis outsailed the Doctor again. The only 
were used for fishing and transportation during the week and race he lost that season was in late July when Dr. Robinson 

for racing on special occasions. One particularly interesting and crossed the finish line one minute and thirty seconds ahead of 
competitive class of boats was the Spritsail skiff. They carried Willis. 


fore- and aft-sails supported and held open by a pole running 
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Yalian Gutlerie: Goat Gulder and Oral Historian 


Recipient 989 Sroun-Aradsou Folklore pbuard 


(By Rodney Barfield, Reprinted from 
the NC Folklore Journal, Summer/Fall 
1989, Vol. 36, No. 2) 


Julian Guthrie is a native of 
Harkers Island, a small island com- 
munity due east of Beaufort, NC. It is 
a unique community known widely 
for its traditional boats and, less so, 
for its coastal folkways. The island 
was first granted to Thomas Sparrow 
in 1714 and was sold to Ebenezer 
Harker in 1750. 

Mr. Guthrie is a boat builder, as 
are many of his neighbors. He built 
his first vessel at the age of twelve, 
"Just to see if I could do it." It was a 
craft he learned from an uncle, for 
whom he also built a little fishing 
skiff. Over the next sixty years, he has 
built more than a hundred boats, 
everything from small skiffs to 
pleasure yachts and commercial work 
boats. 

The techniques Guthrie learned 
from his uncle have been passed 
through the generations. They include 
the use of juniper (white cedar) for 
the sides of the boat and heart pine 
for the bottoms and frames. Both are 
long lasting but light woods that are 
easy to use. 

As a youngster, Mr. Guthrie 
would find his wood in the forest 
areas of Harkers Island. The pine was 
especially important for the frames, 
or ribs, a frame that runs the inside of 
the boat to the floor and makes a 90 
degree turn to run along the bottom. 
Guthrie would find branches that 
were naturally curved with the 90 de- 
gree bend so the rib was made of one 
piece of wood, making it stronger 
than if joined. 

Such construction techniques 
came to mark boats with a unique 
identity so that they were recog- 
nizable in coastal communities as hail- 
ing from a particular locale or the 
product of a particular builder. Mr. 
Guthrie built boats for commercial 


fishermen in Florida during the 1940’s 
that were noted for styrofoam 
refrigeration units that permitted the 
boats to stay outside for almost a 
week and take on 20,000 pounds of 
fish. There are people in Florida who 
continue to use a "Guthrie Boat," and 
occasionally call to inquire if Mr. 
Guthrie is still building. 

Mr. Guthrie built his first skiff 
with "little more than a saw, a ham- 
mer, and a hatchet." He worked 
without plans, without drawings, and 
without half models. When asked how 
he could possibly know if his lines 
were true without plans, Mr. 
Guthrie’s matter-of-fact reply is "I 
walk off and look at it, and if (it) 
don’t look right then I come back and 
change it." This skill of building boats 
without plans is rare and fast becom- 
ing extinct. In 1988 he "signed" his first 
boat, a traditional fishing skiff not un- 
like the one he built for his uncle sixty 
years ago, for a New Bern doctor who 
wanted a piece of history... 

Mr. Guthrie recalls his own youth 
on Harkers Island with a fondness un- 
cluttered by sentimentality. It was a 
time of fishing for jumping mullet, of 
shrimping and clamming and hunting, 
of skinny-dipping in Back Sound. 

He told the writer that he once 
made decoys in his younger years, 
and he allowed as how they were not 
as pretty as those made today on the 
island. "But," he said, "people used 
them." And that, I think, is the key to 
Mr. Julian Guthrie and to what he 
represents to the cultural heritage of 
North Carolina. What he passes to us, 
the next generation, he passes unadul- 
terated, just as he heard it or learned 
it, without embellishment. Like his 
decoys, he is the genuine article... 
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The “hradition Still Lives .., 
Karen Willis sonspacher 


Sailskiffs continue to be found along 
the shorelines of Carteret County. A 
very few of the original workboats are 
still in use. However through the years 
there have been sailors who preferred 
the wooden shallow-draft for pleasure 
and occasional racing. During the past 
few years interest in these boats has 
grown both in efforts to restore older 
vessels and in building new ones. Mr. 
Julian Guthrie of Harkers Island (See ar- 
ticle that preceeds) has led the way in 
building a fleet of such sailskiffs along 
the central coastal area. 

Several of these Carteret County 
boatowners have slowly evolved into a 
"loosely-organized organization". As of 
yet, they have no name, no officers, no 
"real" plans ... just a common love for 
sailing their old boats. However, they 
are working toward a "more-organized 
organization" and are looking for other 
sailskiffs, spritsails, sharpies, dorys, and 
old sailing vessels. If your interests coin- 
cide with their, give them a call. The con- 
tact for the group is Sam Davis (Harkers 
Island, 728-4747) and/or Suzin Osburn 
(Atlantic, 728-2461). They'd be glad to 
hear from you. They are planning a 
meeting for November 15 and will be 
sharing their plans with us in later issues 
of The Mailboat. 


On Saturday, September 29th, the 
group met at Atlantic to race, cat, and 
enjoy a day on Core Sound. Racing that 
day was ... 

- Sam Davis, "Roxy", Harkers Island, 
a 20’ spritsail sailskiff built by Julian 
Guthrie and Sam in 1989. 

- Bod and Rob Darden, Morehead 
City, "Miss Melodie", a 20’ spritsail 
sailskiff built by Julian Guthrie in 1987. 
*The Darden’s were the defending 
champions, having won the race in June. 

- John and Debbie McCallum, 
Morehead City, "Jennifer Lynn", a 16’ 


sharpie. 
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Gob Simpson 
From When the Water Smokes 


Like autumn colors in the mountains, the season brings a 
changing scene to the coast. Waterfronts are loaded with boats, 
mostly big city types heading south by power and sail. From 
hundred-foot palaces with chromeplated crews to rusty, leaky 
tubs propelled mainly by luck and inspiration, there’s always a 
character boat or two ... Trawlers festooned with nets and color- 
ful chafing gear are always a part of the scene, as well as a 
longliner occasionally with lines and hooks and gaudy floats 
carefully arrayed for the next trip to sea. "Boaters" have been 
replaced by the real watermen, the small crabbers and clam- 
mers who slip in and out almost unnoticed, and the charter fleet 
that still fishes inlet, shoals, and offshore. For the transients, 
fleeing the onset of winter, the adventures lie ahead. Nowhere 
are changing seasons more vividly dramatized than on the 
waterfront. 

When the charter boats begin to unload the sportsfishing 
equipment and replace the fighting chairs with fish traps stack- 
ed high on deck, while others move up the creeks, and the 
waterfront begins to look deserted, then you know that Indian 
summer is over. Before the icy winds whip across the still-warm 
sea and the water begins to smoke, it’s time to gather firewood. 
Frank Bayer had a big old hickory alongside his home. The tree 
was nearly dead, and the way it leaned over the house looked 
ominous for the roof. Immediately after it was cut we began 
reducing it to firewood, for a hickory gets increasingly hard 
while you’re standing there debating where to cut first. Dis- 
covering that the chain saw wasn’t working at all well, we got 
busy with the whip saw. A whip saw is so named because when 
you are through with it, you are thoroughly whipped. 

While I regained my breath after just one cut, curiosity 
prompted us to try dating the tree. The outside ring marked the 
year Officials were telling us not to eat sage hens from Montana 
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because of pesticide poisoning, but the osprey and eagle count 
was up because of the banning of DDT. Meanwhile Congress 
was wrangling, trying to decide whether or not to allow mineral 
exploration in designated wilderness areas. By now we were slic- 
ing into 1972, the year that man made his last trip to the moon 
via Apollo Lines. In this same era of widening horizons, one 
pilot with tunnel vision, working for a Wyoming rancher, killed 
570 eagles, though a few more cuts would reveal 1940, when it 
became unlawful to kill bald eagles. Even in the 1960s, when 
man was beginning his attempts to travel beyond the earth’s at- 
mosphere, a conservationist was still considered a bit addled. 

More sweat now as the saw cut beyond the Korean War and 
into World War II -- only forty-eight states then. Cutting was 
getting noticeably stiffer as the saw bit into the heartwood that 
was formed during the depression and the days of the CCC. 
Those were the years when the first modern wildlife manage- 
ment programs began. Somehow the tree had survived the great 
land speculation boom of the 1920s, when the real estate boys 
promised a cozy cottage in every swamp, and the Migratory 
Bird Act was signed into law in 1929. And then we had sawed 
beyond my time, when the last flights of geese and ducks were 
sweeping down from the northland, drastically reduced, and 
wildlife was at perhaps its lowest ebb. We cut into World War I, 
when Dad was courting Mother, and back into the earlier 1900s, 
when the Panama Canal was dug and the Department of 
Agriculture was first authorized to close seasons on migratory 
birds. 

Now that I think of it, we’d sawed right through radio and 
television, as accustomed as we’d become to these devices. We 
had reached the time when there were few cars and no land- 
devouring interstate highways. I was still wiping sweat, even 
though it was a cold day, just as we cut into the days of Teddy 
Roosevelt, the first conservationist president. It seemed the last- 
of-everything era: the last ivory-billed woodpecker, the last 
sharp-tailed grouse, the last passenger pigeon. But it was also 
near the last of the market hunter, a species of deserving extinc- 
tion. , 

My arms ached, I was sure my back was broken, and I 
wished that Frank had got the chain saw fixed. We were almost 
to the center now: the Spanish-American War, the last great 
slaughter of the Indians (we had already come close to exter- 
minating buffalo, elk, and antelope). But somewhere an Indian 
had managed to hide a half-dozen buffaloes that would be the 
basis for the future, and the old tree was to live to a time when 
the great beasts were again roaming the range. The saw 
reached the core of the old hickory about 1875. Granddad had 
just married Grandmother, and they were heading for Dakota 
Territory in a covered wagon while a squirrel was burying a hick- 
ory nut close by a Carolina creek. It had survived a century 
before being stacked high in my back yard, destined to keep the 
Franklin stove glowing through many a cold night. 
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Goln's Creech Diary "Winters Past” 


November 11, 1935 -- a grey day, light off-’n-on, drizzle fall- 
ing and cold as it will be this time of November. Seems the 
weather is weeping and I wonder if the sky is sad. This five year 
old sits near the wonderfully warm woodstove thumbing 
through an already ragged-edged Christmas wishbook with her 
attention divided between those magic pages and the scene out- 
side the window. The dripping leaves from the pecan trees 
lining the "landing-path" make the shore look inviting even now. 
(That comes with having salt-air lungs and salt-water veins.) ’m 


_ wishing I could bundle-up and go play around the netspreads 


and bottom-up skiffs. Oh, well -- back to my wishbook ... 

My mother is teaching school today and I’m staying with 
"Mama" (my grandmother). The menfolk are gone someplace 
called Florida to fish and the rest of the family is busy at some- 
thing. Mama and her sister are in the kitchen and the lightrolls 
are in the pan to rise for supper. I just heard the dishpan being 
hung-up on the kitchen wall. 

Then I hear something that brings me to attention like a 
happy puppy. Mama is saying, "Think I’ll catch the mailboat 
into town, not a fit day for anything else no way. I need a 
medicine refill and some cloth to make John (my Pap) some oil- 
skins. If I get’'um made this week and Mary can dip-um then if 
he gets home next week, they'll be ready." (I wonder what that 


_ stinkin’ stuff she dips them in is --- Mama says it makes them so 


the water and cold won’t go through easily.) 

She comes in the room where I am, wiping her hands on 
her apron and untying it at the same time. She hangs it on a 
hook inside the kitchen door, fluffs the front of her hair, and 
goes for her hat, coat, and purse. Then looks at me with a smile 
and says "Want’a go to town with mama?" (That’s what I had 
been hoping to hear all along.) 

One leap off the "ole couch", and I’m grabbing a sweater, 
coat, hauling on my knee socks, shoes, my best scarf and mittens 
and grinning from ear-to-ear. I’m ready! ("Primping" wasn’t a 
priority to either mama or me.) Mama says, "Lands-sake! 
Haven’t seen you move that fast since "Sailor" was a pup and 
he’s an old dog now!" 

We start-off hand-in-hand down the "landing-path" and out 
on the dock just in time to flag-down the mailboat coming from 
the East’rd. A man steps out of the cabin, helps us on board, 
and we go inside where several other folks sit on benches built 
around the sides. Greetings are exchanged and we settle down 
where the heat of the engine warms away the damp and cold. 
The "chug-chug" makes a rhythm that sets this little girl to 
daydreaming while the grownups discuss this-’n-that -- some- 
thing about today being some sort of remembrances day ... Ar- 
mecie? Armistice? Grown up talk, I decide. I’m back to 
thinking about that baby doll in the Christmas book. 

We're "to town" already, tying into Charlie Hill’s Grocery 
Store Dock. (All the businesses on the waterside have a dock 
because all the downeaster’s come in by boat.) As we go onto 
the dock, that "ole- dock" is real high again ... (The tide must be 


Madge Guthrie 


low) and to me it’s a little scary as they hand-me-up. So I "hang 
on for dear life" while Mama and the others climb the ladder. 
We go through Mr. Hill’s store and my eyes "bug" at all the stuff 
on the shelves and lining the isle. Then I stumble ... but jump up 
quickly and pay closer attention to where I step. 

There are flags everywhere and seems some extra excite- 
ment is going-on. There are even soldiers along the streets. I 
ask Mama what it’s all about and she says something about "Ar- 
mecie Day" again. Then into the drugstore for Mama’s 
medicine. All I can do is hang-on to her and stare at so many 
things". She pays, says "thank you and good day", then we’re out 
and up the street to the store where Mama looks at cloth for 
papa’s pants. 

Here I find so many things like I saw in my wishbook! I 
hear Mama sigh, "Mercy sakes -- seems they'd at least wait until 
Thanksgiving!" I know it’s all for Christmas and I walk slowly, 
awe-struck at just being able to see a whole counter full of these 
wonders. We stay a good while in this store while Mama buys 
some other items. (I’m sure she lingered on purpose for this 
wide-eyed towhead kid with her.) When we had to go, she 
bought me a tiny coloring book of "five kittens" and a box with 
five crayons in it. Talk about "died-and-gone-to-heaven"! Gold 
would never be more treasured. Earth held no one else like my 
Mama! 

Now, it’s back to Mr. Charlie Hill’s store to wait for our 
ride back home on the mailboat. Mama sits me up on a bag of 
chicken feed to wait while she "looks-over" some groceries. I 
hold my treasures (coloring book and crayons) close and watch 
and listen to the people about this special day. Curiosity is get- 
ting through to me, so when Mama finally settles down beside 
me to wait, I ask her, "What did Miss Armecie’ do so great that 
she has a special day?" After Mama has a good laugh she ex- 
plains "Armistice Day" (now Veteran’s Day) to me... 

There on a bag of chicken feed in Mr. Charlie Hill’s 
Grocery Store I received my first history lesson; simply and 
reverently told so that fifty-five years later I would still remem- 
ber it. She told me how brave men went to far-off lands to help 
stop "would-be slavers" trying to take away freedoms from in- 
nocent people. She explained how this day was to honor those 
who fought and the many who died to protect and provide for 
all men and women everywhere - even keeping our shores safe 
from these "bad men" and she told me how they fought for me 
that I may grow up in a time and place where I would be safe 
and free. What an important lesson took place there among the 
noise and smells of that busy store. 

On our way back home the sun broke through what before 
had been dreary skies. I watched from a porthole as the teary, 
sad, grey sky turned to shades of blue, green, and gold ... think- 
ing on the things I had heard and seen. It seemed the sea birds 
swooped and soared their salute to a very "special day" for this 
little girl. 

* To be continued in Our Christmas Collection... 
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Our special thanks to Mrs. Grace Hale of Raleigh for 
sharing these photographs from her family scrapbook. 


She writes, “My husband (Robert) and I lived near the 
coast for several years (1950-54). In ‘50 and ‘51, we lived in 
Elizabeth City, and made weekend trips to Nags Head, 
Hatteras and Oregon Inlet. In ‘52 we lived for 6 months in 
Edenton, where Robert was an inspector for the 5th Naval 
District -- they were resurfacing an abandoned airfield. Then, 
to Portsmouth, where he worked at various locations -- St. 
Julian’s Creek, Driver, Churchland (Marford). One of the jobs 
was construction of a naval radio station. 


From 1954-57, Robert was a student at VPI, Blacksburg, 
VA, during which time his father was a Methodist “supply” 
preacher at Ocracoke and Sea Level, and we made a couple of 
trips to the island... These are the best of the lot, but there are 
lots more (some taken at the Atlantic, NC landing)... 


*For more information on these photos, or others from this 
area, please contact Mrs. Grace Hale, 700 Pebblebrook Drive, 
Raleigh, NC 27609 
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Smgnna School's "Community History" Projet 


"Smyrna" 

The name of my community is Smyrna. The name came 
from a deed about 1785. Joseph Davis sold a 100-acre tract to 
Seth Williston which was on Smunar Creek (English spelling). 
Later the spelling was changed to Smyrna. An old legend said it 
came from an old man named Smunar who lived in Hammock’s 
Woods (an area on Core Banks, now known as the Hammock). 

There are about 300 people in my community. The jobs the 
people have are carpenters, a post mistress, fishermen, the first 
"on land softcrab shedding operation," and a potter. Our busi- 
nesses are the post office, G & R Grocery Store, the Handy 
House, Rickey’s Take-out, Willis Carpets, Somethin’ Special, 
First Citizens Bank, D & K Videos, Outright Pottery, the 
Quickie Mart, Capt’n Josh’s Storage, and Golden Seafood. 

The most important thing about Smyrna is our school. We 
had the first high school here at Smyrna. Children from Davis, 
Williston, Smyrna, Otway, Straits, Gloucester, Marshallberg, 
and Tusk attended high school here. In 1947 all of the small com- 
munity schools closed and all children grades 1 - 12 came to 
Smyrna Consolidated School. In 1965, East Carteret High 
School was built and our school became grades 1 - 8. Kindergar- 
ten was added in 1974. 

The first people to live in my community were Indians. They 
belonged to the Tuscorora tribe. (Lee Ann Golden) 


"Marshallberg" 

Marshallberg is the name of my community. Marshallberg 
got its name from the mail carrier. Mr. Marshall delivered the 
mail by boat. Our near by communities are Davis, Otway, Smyr- 
na, Williston, and Gloucester. 

There are about 600 people in my community. People in my 
community work in the water, work at Cherry Point, at Smyrna 
School, and own their own businesses. People travel to work by 
car, boat, and they walk. We have one store, one post office, two 
boatbuilding houses, one beauty shop, and several small busi- 
nesses in private homes. 

Indians were the first people to live in my community. Later 
English settlers moved in. Long ago all the roads were dirt. 
There were not as many houses as there are today. Everyone 
had a small garden and most families had a few chickens. 

Mr. John Wilson was the first postmaster. Dr. Graham was 
the founder of the Graham Academy. The Graham Academy 
was established in 1880 at the head of Sleepy Creek. My Great- 
great-great Aunt Lottie Davis was one of the first teachers. My 
Great Grandmother also taught there. (Jarrett Piner) 


"Williston" 

Our community is Williston, NC. Some of the nearby com- 
munities are Davis, Smyrna, Straits and Otway. There are about 
325 people living in my community. Different jobs that people 


Hun Styron's Fourth Grade 


do in Williston are being a minister, the postmaster, a fisher- 
man, clammer, boatbuilder, homebuilder, logger, plumber, 
teacher electrician, fireman, civil service worker, and clam 
picker. People travel by car, truck, and boat. The clam house, 
nursery, the plumbing company, and an antique shop are busi- 
nesses in my community. 

Our community was named after John Williston who lived 
from 1700 to 1785. John Williston and his heirs were among the 
first settlers here. The community was named for him and later 
the "-ton" was dropped and the last name "Willis" was formed. 

In the beginning there was a single bridge to walk across. 
Then a single bridge for horse and cart to travel over. The 
wooden bridge was built for horse and cart to pass each way. 
This was later replaced by a bridge for cars to travel over. We 
had two stores, Mr. Russell Piner and Mr. Alonzo Willis were 
the owners. You could buy all kinds of supplies, clothes, yard 
goods, food and later on gas at Mr. Russell’s store. His store 
was also the first post office. They would go by boat to Beaufort 
to bring supplies over for the stores. 

Later at the Clam House (after the two stores were torn 
down), there was a grocery store and post office. Originally the 
current post office was a furniture store. Then the government 
leased the building for the post office. Today there are no 
grocery stores. We do have an antique shop and flea market. 

The first and only church on Williston is the United 
Methodist Church established in 1883. The original building has 
been moved forward and rebuilt more than once. The first 
school was grades 1 - 5 next to the church. It was a two-room, 
two-teacher school. Mrs. Eunice Willis from North Wilkesboro 
was a teacher. She died in 1989 at the age of 94. Mrs. Minnie 
Davis was another teacher and Mrs. Chrissy Schull was too. 
There was a 1 - 6 grade school in Smyrna next to the Baptist 
Church. People from Williston attended the 6th grade at Smyr- 
na. There was a high school in Smyrna for 7 - 11 grades. 

Elmer Willis, the "Clam King", was a famous person from 
my community. Chancey Willis owned the Willis Tug and Barge _ 
Line in Norfolk, Virginia. Teachers from Williston were Nancy 
Willis Lewis, Georgie Wade Tosto, Lessie Pake and Marie Wil- 
lis. 

Important happenings in our community are the disaster of 
the sinking the "Margie McCallister" with four local residents on 
board: Edwin, Keith, and Elsworth Piner, and Robert Davis 
were lost. Twelve weeks later Thomas and Patsy Wade 
drowned. Thomas was raised in this community. In January 1990 
another man drowned in Jarrett’s Bay. (Amanda Nelson and 
Jennie Austin) 


"Davis" 

I live in the community of Davis. Davis is named for the first 
people who lived here. They were the sons of William Davis 
whose wife, Mary Wicker inherited Davis Island. The first 
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people to live on Davis were Benjamin Davis and his wife Sara. 
William, Nathan, Joseph, Soloman, Anthony, Isaac, and Clifford 
Davis were their sons and heirs. 

Stacy and Williston are our nearby communities. We live in 
the state of North Carolina in the middle of the east coast. 
About 400 people live in Davis. A lot of people work in the 
seafood business and at Cherry Point. People travel to work by 
car or boat. We have a Handy House, barber shop, and several 
fish houses on Davis. 

A long time ago most homes were on the shore because 
everybody traveled by boat. A lot of land was farm land because 
everybody grew their own food. They also grew cotton and sweet 
potatoes to sell to other people. These things were taken on sail- 
boats called sharpies to Petersburg, Virginia. They would buy 
and bring back cloth, flour, sugar, and the other things they 
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Children were taught at home. Rev. Rodrick Carol started 
the first school. 

Joseph Davis was in the North Carolina General Assembly 
in 1733. Whittington Davis also served. Both of these successful 
men were from Davis. 

The World Federation of Peace was signed at Davis Island 
in the late 1740’s. The Women’s Missionary Society of the Atlan- 
tic Baptist Convention was organized at Davis. During World 
War II there was an Army camp at Davis. 

When most people visit Davis they go out in Core Sound to 
fish or swim. They also go over to Core Banks to see the ocean 
and to swim and fish. (Wayne Pittman) 


To be Continued 


could not make for themselves. 
a LS sea esse 
Poemsfrom Parkers Island Elementary School 
Beautiful North Carolina All at the Shore The Crystal Coast 
I took a great trip to the sea. Little trees struggling for light, The soft ripples as a boat departs 
I saw many wonderful things. Yaupon trees bent by the harsh to sea; | 
I heard a cricket chirp and a bird winds, A lighthouse beakoning a warning 
sing. The tall outline of the lighthouse, to blind 
The dark Foples of the sea All at the shore. ships; 
bought a peaceful feeling to The sea gulls crying. 
everything there. Overgrown bushes bunched a 
I felt the crisp, cool breeze gently together, This is the Crystal Coast. 
move my hair. Oars thrown aside to rot slowly, a 
the crystal blue water, The beautiful island that was 
The water was like a mirror, All at the shore. home to many a 
erecens my every move. a generation; 
touched a small rock, Hearing the water gently rippling, 


tracing its every groove. 


I smelled salt water and the scent 
. of pine. 
There sat a fishing net and line, 
left to slowly rot by a fisherman 
that didn’t care. 


I saw a lonely bottle, 
floating slowly out to sea. 
A conch sprayed water at me, 
scared to death of the unknown 
intruder. 


The sun was shining brightly, 
blinding to the eyes “ one gaze 
too long. 

This is the life - 
North Carolina! 


By Nichole Hurley 


The sand crunching under my feet, 
The shells breaking under my feet, 
All at the shore. 


Smelling the harsh salt water, 
The sand being beaten by salt 


An old house dreaming of better 
S; 
A conch, covered with barnacles. 
This is the Crystal Coast. 


The minnows racing along the 


water, pores ; 
The old weeds sour smell, A weeping willow weeping for its 
All at the shore. master; | 
The sea, like a mirror. 
By Julie Nelson 


This is the beautiful Crystal Coast 
By Diana Gillikin 
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Day Dreams of Summer 
Simona Spichett 


Simona is the daughter of Ellen Fulcher Cloud, Ocracoke and a student of 
nursing at Beaufort Community College. 


As I look outside from the cozy warmth of my window I see fallen 
leaves dance across the back yard carried by the cold winter wind. In the 
neighboring field sea gulls have landed seeking refuge from the cold. I 
hear their raucous cries as they vie for the highest ground, and I wonder 
if they also long for the carefree days of summer. The sun, warming my 
face as it shines through the window pane, gives the false impression of 
an early spring day. Rather than deal with thoughts of the long winter 
ahead, I close my eyes. The feel of the sun and the sound of the gulls 
bring back memories of summer. 

Gone are the piles of dead leaves and barren trees of winter. Instead 
I see an expanse of clean white sand rising into towering sand dunes 
capped with golden sea oats. Winter’s wind has been replaced by a sooth- 
ing summer breeze, fresh with the smell of ocean spray. Sea gulls search 
for food near the ocean’s edge, their graceful black and white bodies 
providing a stark contrast to a clear blue sky. Their laughter, announcing 
the sighting of a school of fish, grows louder as I walk toward the shore 
line. 

My steps slow as I search the sand for time treasures. Colorful sea 
shells, white sand dollars, and small pieces of sun bleached driftwood fill 
my pockets. A small white ghost crab, startled by my presence, quickly 
disappears into the narrow tunnel he calls home. I stand quietly, hoping 
he will reappear, but to no avail. The dry sand is hot beneath my bare 
feet and minute grains of sand, carried by the summer breeze, begin to 
sting the bare skin of my legs. 

Hurrying now, I reach the cool wet sand near the water’s edge. Tire 
tracks disrupt the smooth surface of the sand, their weaving patterns fol- 
lowing the shoreline down the length of the beach. Long strands of dark 
green seaweed fill portions of the tracks, left there by the out-going tide. 
Several small pieces wrap around my feet, clinging with their dampness 
as I walk through the tracks toward the cool water. 

The roar of the ocean greets me as the white capped waves crash 
noisily against the shore. The crashing waves send a fine misty spray 
through the air, wetting my skin as I view the blue-green waters of the 
ocean. The swirling waters flow over my ankles, washing away the 
seaweed and leaving a soft white seafoam in its place. 

I walk back through the warm sand to an old blanket I had placed 
there earlier in the day. Although the day is ending and the air is growing 
cool, the blanket is still warm from the sun. I empty my pockets of the 
many treasures I have found and lay down to enjoy the last rays of sun- 
shine. I close my eyes and allow the sound and smell of the beach to en- 
velope me. Slowly, I drift off to sleep. 

As I open my eyes scenes of winter once again fill my vision. The sun 
is beginning to set and no longer warms my little window seat. Although 
in reality the cold winter days are still ahead of me, they no longer seem 
quite so long, for my day dreams of summer will help to pass the time. 


The Mailboat ‘' 


Karen Willis Aemspacher 


For those of us that love Carteret County and 
especially its literature, there is a special place on 
our shelves and in our hearts for Gretchen Guthrie 
Guthrie. Her poetry and prose, collected in her 
Carteret Love Song is just that ... a reflection of 
her love for home, family, and life. We only regret 
that we never had the privilege to know her per- 
sonally, but are indeed thankful that she left a 
legacy of unmatched native Carteret County talent. 

From time to time, we would like to take time 
to include her work with ours, believing that if she 
were with us today she too would join in our 
renewed love-affair with the beauty and history 
surrounding Carteret County and all coastal North 
Carolina. 

We have been privileged to meet her family, 
her husband and daughter, and offer this tribute to 
them, who have her work alive for us. Our thanks 
to you for continuing the work that she began. 


“Lines for Nettie” 


The first wind shift in autumn blows 
Pine scented miracles along the coast; 
Outlined against the sky I see 
Suspended hands in old gnarled oaks. 


In natural stereo they direct 

A grand and august symphony; 
The entire score composed by God 
Performed divinely by the sea. 


“The Gentle Days” 


... 1 remember the sound of the first windshift 
in the fall and the music it played in the maple tree ~ 
by the kitchen window .. . the cold trek from 
beneath mountians of quilts to the frontroom 
heater . . . bare legs and buttocks tied with "fire 
freckles" . . . the aroma of "light’ning" bread on 
Sunday morning . . . small pieces of cheese melted 
in hot cups of postum. I remember the unforget- 
table warming closets on top of the cook-stove 
where one could always find baked sweet potatoes, 
just the right temperature for afternoon snacks. 


From Carteret Love Song 


LL 
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North Carolina recently celebrated 200 years as one of the 
United States. Due to the interest being shown in finding the 
heirs of the delegates from Carteret County who voted to ratify 
the Constitution in Fayetteville in 1789, it is an appropriate time 
to recall the story of a most remarkable Carteret delegate. 

In a small family cemetery on Portsmouth Island there is a 
tombstone that reads: 


Here is deposited the remains of Captain John Wallace; 
Governor of Shell Castle, who departed this life July22nd,; 
1810. Age 52 Years and 6 month. Shell Castle Mournes; Your 
pride is in the dust: Your boast, your glorys in the dreary grave, 
Your sun is set ne’er to Illume again; This sweet Asylum from 
the Atlantic wave; He’s here beneath the monumental tomb; 
Thy awful gloom amid the dead; Thy founder whose sainted 
soul we trust to heaven; His mansion has its journey sped. 
Mourn, Charity benevolence be wail. With one hospitality his 
lots deplore; His own with one unanimous acclaim. Misfor- 
tunes Son will view his like no more. 


As a member of the state assembly in 1789, John Wallace 
secured passage of a hill to erect a lighthouse at Ocracoke Inlet 
which served not only the town of Portsmouth but also 
Washington, Edenton and New Berm. In the same year, Wallace 
was selected as a delegate to the Fayetteville Convention where 
he voted for ratification of the Constitution since the Bill of 
Rights had been passed by the Federal Congress and had been 
submitted by President Washington for ratification by the state. 

In the same year, John Wallace joined with John Gray 
Blount of Washington and secured state grants for several small 
islands and oyster rocks inside the inlet. Blount had also been a 
member of the General Assembly but he was a merchant and 
owner of several ocean going vessels that traded with the West 
Indies and England. They named one of the islands Shell Castle 
and built thereon docks and warehouses so that ships entering 
the inlet could load and unload their cargoes and take on sup- 


Carteret County History Course - Carteret Community College 

If you have not had the opportunity to take advantage of 
CCC’s Carteret County History Course, YOU NEED TO ! 
Rodney Kemp has accumulated a wealth of information about 
Carteret County communities, personalities, and events. Or- 
ganized by locations, the course covers topics from Fort Macon 
to Historic Beaufort, Lukens and Diamond City, Shepard’s 
Point and Hollywood ... This class is a certification renewal 
course for teacher’s, but also is an excellent time to share and 
learn about our local history. 

During the winter quarter, a new "Part II" course is form- 
ing. This section studies the county’s literature ... fiction, non- 
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Goku Wallace, Governor of Shell Castle 


Waurtee Davis 


plies. Small scows, flats and lighters could be used to move the 
cargos and supplies along the more shallow sounds and inland 
rivers. The business prospered and more warehouses and docks 
were added along with dwellings, a tavern and a wood light- 
house. In 1797, there was a porpoise fishery to extract oil. In 
1810, there were forty people living at Shell Castle including 
twenty-two slaves. 

John Wallace, who had taken on the title of Governor of 
Shell Castle, died in 1811, and at about the same time his 
enterprise was in decline as shoals built up around his island. 

The lighthouse was replaced by a light vessel and later built 
at Ocracoke. Today Shell Castle is still shown on the charts and 
it is clearly visible at low tide, but there is no evidence of what it 
was like when John Wallace was there. 

For those who may possibly be heirs of John Wallace, we 
have some information. He was the son of Joseph Wallace who 
died in 1805. John’s first wife was Elizabeth Gaskill. His second 
was Rebecca Hall (1771-1823). There were nine children: 
Reuben married Polly Braggs of Craven County in 1794 and 
died in 1804; William H. married Patsey Wallace in 1817 and 
died in Sumter County, S.C. in 1841; David; Thomas Blount mar- 
ried first Elizabeth Wallace and second Lenora; Haskill; Patsey 
married Capt. William Wallace in 1817; Simon Hall; Horatio 
married Nancy Wallace in 1829; Betsy married Wallace 
Whitehurst in 1815; James married Louisa Wallace in 1810. 

Rebecca Wallace, widow of John, made her will in 1824 
leaving slaves and a mahogany bed to Louisa, Thomas B., Betsy, 
Patsey and Horatio. 

Many of the residents of Carteret County moved to other 
southern states during the depression of 1823-1833. Among the 
Wallaces who moved to Alabama in wagon trains during this 
period were John’s children William H., Thomas Blount, Patsey 
and James. 


For more information about John Wallace and Shell Castle see 
David Stick’s book The Outer Banks of North Carolina. 


EEE 


fiction, short stories, and research. Local authors will lead a dis- 
cussion of their work and allow students to gain understand 
beyond what has actually been included in each title. Books to 
be included in this survey include: Ocracokers, (Ballance); 
Cedar Island - Parts I and II, (Day); Mystery of the Lost 
Colony (Quinn); Cruise of the Snap-Dragon (Barbour); 
Strengthened by the Storm, (Hancock); Grandpa, Jumpin’ 
Mullets, and others, (Williamson); The Mailboat, 
(Amspacher/Hancock); When the Water Smokes, (Simpson); 
Siege of Fort Macon, (Branch); and classics like Carteret Love 
Song, Taffy of Torpedo Junction, and more. 
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Cape Laohout's First Lighthouse, Continued from Page 8 


All forty-nine American lighthouses in 1820 used the 
“Argland lamp" and parabolic reflectors. The Superintendent of 
the Light-Houses was Stephen Pleasanton, a personal friend of 
Winslow Lewis, developer of the lighting system. The system and 
its patent had been sold to the United States for $60,000. 

Pleasanton was a “dedicated economizer" who pointed with 
pride to his economic operation of the lighthouses. Unfortunate- 
ly, thrift at the expense of efficiency can be costly when men’s 
lives are at stake and Pleasanton eventually lost his job. 

Perhaps the major downfall of Pleasanton was his steadfast 
reliance on Lewis’ patent system and refusal to adopt the Fres- 
nel system. Augustin Fresnel had developed a system so supe- 
rior that many of his lenses remain in use even today. A French 
physicist, Fresnel had been born in 1788, six years after the 
Argland lamp was invented. He perfected his lens in 1822. Basi- 
cally, the Fresnel lens is a glass barrel resembling a huge 
beehive. Its outer surface consists of prisms and bullseyes. A 
single lamp sits in the center and emits light beams which are 
refracted by the prisms and bullseyes into concentrated beams of 
parallel rays and intensified by a powerful magnifying glass in 
the lens’ center. This resulted in a significantly brighter light than 
that provided by Lewis’ system of numerous (as many as thirty) 
lamps and reflectors. In the Fresnel lens, 60 % of the light was 
rendered useful whereas in the Lewis system, much of the actual 
light was wasted in directions of no use to the mariner. 


Swan Shooting, Continued from Page 3 


Swan, duck or goose shooting from "points" is not dis- 
agreeable, as one can move about when the game is not flying 
thick and manage to keep out of the wind and to maintain 
something akin to warmth; but shooting out of a battery is an 
ordeal that must have been passed through to be justly ap- 
preciated. To lie as though in one’s coffin, without moving a 
muscle, with the eye and ear ever on the strain, to enjoy the 
luxury of cramps and stiffness and soreness, while a cutting 
breeze passes over the "sneakbox," shaving the face as if by 
machinery, is the inner life of battery shooting; and to those 
who live at home at ease, enjoyment under such misery seems 
paradoxical; nevertheless, to man who has been caged for 
months in an office, reduced to a mere machine, for the pur- 
pose of turning out so many dollars per diem, the startling 
change possesses a charm of its own. The rising is the silent 
watches of the night, the noiseless and secret movements at- 
tendant upon running the blockade of the game, the adjust- 
ment of the battery, of the wraps, of the guns, the eager 
waiting for day-dawn and victims, their gradual approach, the 
apprehensions lest they will not come within range, the aim, 
the bang! bang! the splash of the birds in the water -- all, all 
seem to render wild-fowl shooting "a big bit in life." 

Having been duly ensconced in my battery, I was moored 
in a spot, selected for me by the knowing ones, and left to my 


The disadvantage of the Fresnel lens, at least here in the 
United States, was that it was initially quite expensive — $5,000 
for a first order lens. For this reason, and because of his reliance 
on Lewis’ advice, (Pleasanton) acted as a stumbling block to 
any movement to acquire the Fresnel lens except those pur- 
chases mandated by Congressional curiosity. 

It was not until 1841 that a Fresnel lens was even tried ex- 
perimentally in the U. S. and it took another decade before Con- 
gress mandated their use in all new American lighthouses. Cape 
Lookout, however, would continue to use its thirteen Argland 
lamps and thirteen 21-inch parabolic reflectors until the tower 
was rebuilt. 

On March 3, 1857, Congress appropriated $45,000 for 
rebuilding and refitting with a first order lens. The new tower, a 
red colored brick structure was lit for the first time on November 
I, 1859. 


The old Lighthouse would continue to stand for several 
years after it was no longer operational. The keepers quarters 
are still standing in a photgraph of the area taken just before 
the turn of the century. Getting rid of the old tower was not as 
easy as one might suppose. In fact, the story of it’s "fall" is al- 
most legendary among some of the old people of the area and 
is one that will be included in the next issue of the Mailboat. 

For further information or to find a complete copy of the 
Nobles & O’Brien manuscript, contact the Cape Lookout Na- 
tional Seashore Park, Harkers Island, NC. 


meditations. In the distance the swans girded the shore like a 
fringe of foam. Close to me, but not within range, were tens of 
thousands of geese and duck -- it was after a heavy gale of 
wind which raised a sea in the bay, and routed the fowl up so 
that they kept on the wing -- occasionally rising with a great 
flapping like miniature thunder, and placing a great dark cur- 
tain between me and the sun. Luckily for me some gunners in 
"blinds" commenced to blaze away at the ducks, causing the 
swans to take alarm and to head in the direction of my battery. 
Blinds are points of meadow jutting out into the bay, at the ex- 
treme end of which a circular rampart of reeds and sea grass 
about thirty inches in height is thrown up, within which the 
gunners recline watching the decoys floating at anchor about 
thirty yards from the point. Onward came two splendid birds, 
their heads and long necks straight out before them, whom I 
destined as trophies for my bow and spear. As they passed in 
front of me I let them have it, and brought one of them, a su- 
perb specimen, down to the water. During my eight hours in 
the battery by dint of good fortune, I managed to bag nine 
magnificent swans." 


Copy of an article in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper in 
1876. Picture and article are available in the Currituck 
Courthouse Library, NC 
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Carolina Spritsatl Skiff, Continued from Page 13 


stages of the furling of the mainsail; thus, when the sails are 
furled, the mast (12 to 15 feet in length for a 20 foot boat) can 
be lifted with ease from the step and partner and "toted" with 
sails bent on to its place of storage. Making sail is equally sim- 
ple. The jib is quite conventional, though small by modern yacht- 
ing standards, its height being limited by the relatively short 
mast. In addition to these basic sails, the boats are typically 
equipped with topsails and occasionally, when the topsail is 
employed, an outer or "flying" jib is set. These lofty sails were 
adopted by the practical fishermen for sailing in light airs when 
the lower sails were blanketed by nearby dunes or trees. 

The topsail is hitched with heavy sail twine directly to the 
- topmast. This spar is approximately 20 feet in length, but only 
the top nine or ten feet extend above the mainmasthead and it is 
to that section of the topmast that the topsail is secured. The 
topsail is shaped exactly like the jib, but it is set "up-side-down". 

A boom is fitted to the foot of the topsail and the topsail 
sheet leads from the end of this boom to the stern of the skiff. 
Furling lines (similar to buntlines) are passed around the boom 
at a point about one-third of the way from the outer end along 
either side of the sail through deadeyes on each side of the top- 
mast where they are "married." Thence they lead as a single line 
downward alongside the topmast to a handy cleat near its toe. 
By means of this arrangement, the topsail can be furled and set 
at will while under way. A temporary forestay of lightweight cor- 
dage is rigged from the head of the topmast to the stemhead. A 
flying jib of conventional character is occasionally hoisted on 
this stay. 

Racing these 20-foot boats with the various possible sail 
combinations presents the skipper and crew challenges in sail 
handling and seamanship usually encountered only aboard 
much larger craft. In Morehead City the competition has been 
spirited. For a time the local sailors were convinced that their 
skiffs were superior in speed and windward ability to anything of 
comparable size. Then in 1958 they tangled with a Jolly boat and 
learned some respect. However, considering the favorable 
weight differential (about 100%) enjoyed by the Jolly and high 
polish of her racing hull, there remains the tormenting pos- 
sibility that it was these technological advantages rather than in- 
herent superiority that humbled the spritsail skippers. None of 
the local skippers ever races without the firm conviction, not 
that he possibly can win but that he positively will win. For this 
reason they have avoided racing Jolly boats since 1958. This is 
not poor sportsmanship; rather it is the waterman’s cold- 
blooded realism so necessary to good seamanship -- he simply 
does not require of his boat to perform beyond her capabilities 
and he is intimately acquainted with those capabilities. 

But some experimentation with a new skiff hull of 
lightweight construction and high racing polish may result in 
convincing our skiff sailors that they should take on the Jollies 
again with the new boat and see what happens. 
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Hearing that we were planning to run a story on the spritsail skiffs, 
Bill Adams, Yachting’s correspondent in the Carolina’s, sent us the 
following excerpt from a letter received from a friend of his who 
had tackled a fleet of skiffs with his Jolly Boat. -Ed 


I was down at Morehead City for a few days vacation with 
my Jolly when I heard about a "free for all" race to be held be- 
tween the native-type boats and anyone else that wanted to 
enter. The local skippers had these big sailing skiffs -- about 21- 
24 feet, sprit and gaff rigged. I have never seen so much sail on 
any boat. The wind was blowing about 25-35 that day and each 
boat had hiking boards with three or four boys on each board. 

Well, I went sailing up in my real "tender" (as the natives 
called it) Jolly, all slicked and ready for combat. I figured none 
of these boats could touch this real fast planing hull. Much to 
my surprise, they would plane too! 

None of these count-down starts -- they just line up and go. 
I found out that the starter was one of the captain’s wives, so I 
stayed pretty close to him. As soon as he got close she dropped 
the flag. It was a downwind start, so I got my Jolly off in good 
style, and since the next mark was only 300 yards off, I decided 
against setting the spinnaker, for at that mark we jibed, then on 
to the next mark another 300 yards. I moved along in pretty 
good position and started to the first windward mark. 

This is where I met my downfall, for as I rounded the mark 
I lowered my board and --BUMP -- it was on bottom. The water 
was only two feet deep! As I tried to beat back to the channel, 
the home skippers sailed their shallow-draft boats right on up 
the shoal out of the tide and had no problem at all going to 
windward. At last I made it back to the channel, lowered my 
board and started to beat. By this time I was quite desperate 
trying to catch up -- which I did thanks to a better wind in the 
channel, but this was my next downfall. It was now blowing at 
least 35 and although I had one man on the trapeze and another 
hiking out as far as possible we could still not hold the boat as 
flat as we should for maximum power to windward. 

Fussing with my crew, which a skipper should never do, I 
got careless and the next puff backwinded the jib and blew us 
over to windward. We righted her, bailed her dry and finished 
seventh out of 16 boats. 

I will always remember that local sailor who came up before 
the race and said, "She shore is *purty’, but will she sail?" 

It seems that these boats were the results of the older days’ 
fishing boats used in the shallow inlet and sounds. They are real- 
ly a match for the modern planing hulls, when it comes to the 
conditions they were developed to sail under. The planing hulls 
are no doubt faster, but I would like to see one of them race 
across a sand bar in a 30 or 40 mile wind and keep up with these 
sailing skiffs. 

This Fourth of July race, to these people, is just like a ball 
game, boat racing, car racing or whatever elsewhere -- a big 


thing each year. 


Special thanks to Dorothy Hutaff of Morehead City and 
Fayetteville for sharing this article with us. 
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port of, Sadling, Continued from Page 14 


In the summer of 1948, the veteran sailboat racer con- 
tinued to dominate the Deadrise skiff category. On the eve of 
the Fourth of July race that year, Captain Willis, in an inter- 
view with the local paper, said that he had won so many races 
that he had failed to keep count of them all, "but I have lost 
far more races than I have won," said the best of the Deadrise 
skiff racers. He won his category in the 1948 Fourth of July 
race in a borrowed boat beating his opponents so badly that 
he crossed the finish line thirty-six minutes before his nearest 
competitor. 

Captain Gib was known affectionately as "Poppie" to his 
relatives and a close circle of friends. Once when "Poppie" 
was going under the old Morehead City draw bridge, the 
bridge-tender yelled down, "What’s your boat’s name, Cap?" 
Like most local fishermen at that time, Captain Gib used his 
Harkers Island-built boat just for fishing and relaxation and 
had never given it a name. Thinking quickly, "Poppie" yelled 
back the name of the youngest of his four daughters, "Alma". 
The name was never printed on her bow but, because of her 
unusual lines, whenever people saw him sailing in the skiff, 
they would say, "There goes Captain Gib in the Alma". 

During the 1948 season Captain Gib continued to race 
and win. Early in August of that year he participated in a chal- 
lenge race against Captain Earl Bertram of Marshallberg. For 
this race only, a course was laid in Core Sound - not the usual 
Bogue Sound. This was perhaps the most important race of 
his career. Sailing in a "sou’west storm", the "Miss Alma" 
finished the nine mile windward-leeward duel, a feat Captain 
Bertram could not accomplish. He failed to finish the race 
when he was disabled approaching the leeward mark. Captain 
Willis completed the windward leg of the race in one hour, 
eighteen minutes, and fifty seconds. The start and finish of 
this challenge was in front of Mr. James Harkers’ Lodge on 
Harkers Island. Sailing with Captain Gib as crew of the 
"Alma" were Joe Bailey and Ed Fulcher of Morehead City and 
Jim Harker, Jr. of Harkers Island. 

Joe Bailey, one of the crew members remembers that 
race. "I sailed with Captain Gib many times, and I think he 
was the best man who ever sailed a sailboat," the Morehead 
City resident remarked. "I remember when the race with the 
Harkers Island challenge was over. We left the docks at 
Harkers Island at the same time Captain Bertram left in a car. 
When we got back to Morehead, Captain Bertram was waiting 
at the landing. He told us that he had seen the "Alma" cross- 
ing Beaufort when his automobile was crossing the old 
Morehead City bridge. "We almost beat him back to 
Morehead even though he was driving a car," he said. 

Captain Gib used all kinds of strategy in his determined 
efforts to come in ahead in his races, especially those with Dr. 
Robinson. There two experts seemed to stand out in the 
minds of those who delight in retelling how this water sport 
grew in popularity after the war. To Dr. Robinson and Cap- 


tain Gib, sailing was an art which they perfected by con- 
tinuous practice. 
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Some say Captain Gib sailed so close to the racing buoys 
that he rubbed the paint off the buoys. Others who remember 
watching from the shore jokingly declare that he was often air- 
borne as he pushed toward the finish on the last stretch of 
some of his races. It must have been an unforgettable sight as 
he ran up the spinnaker, let out the mainsail and jib to create 
an illusion of flying. 

On one occasion he crossed the finish line so far ahead 
that his mate remarked, "Cap, there’s no doubt we have won 
the cup today." Captain Gib answered with a sample of his 
salty wit, "Let’s run the course again and win the whole set of 
dishes!" Joe Bailey also remembers that Captain Gib was a 
very sensitive man. He used to say, "You can’t put the sail you 
want on the boat. You have to use the sail that suits the boat." 

Gib Willis won the trophy from the Morehead Sailing 
Society for Deadrise for four consecutive years, 1946, 1947, 
1948, and 1949. After the challenge race from Captain Bertram 
in the summer of 1948, there were fewer races for one reason -- 
no one wanted to race a legend. 

Whether his boat had some kind of "magical powers" or 
not is still a mystery. Although there is no way to prove it, 
each time the "Alma" crossed the finish line first, Captain Gib 
supposedly said, "She won." Maybe he thought "She" was magi- 
cal or at least very special. No matter what he meant, it is in- 
teresting that he gave the boat the credit. 

There were many devoted sailboaters in those "good ole 
days" who played their part in keeping the sport alive in 
Carteret County; however, I am partial to this one specific 
skipper. If he were here today, perhaps some would still call 
him "The Champ", but to me he would just be "Poppie." He 
was my great-grandfather and the "Alma" was named after my 
Grandmother who declares that she often marveled at the way 


he could bring the boat to a dead stop and then sail back- 
wards. 
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- Rick and Norine Morelend, Davis, "Helen Mae", a 
20’ built by Heber Guthrie (Mr. Julian’s nephew) in 
1986. 

- John and Jono Locke, Peter and Suzin Osburn’s 
(Atlantic) "Quohog," a I7 semi-dory built at Cape Fear 
Tech in Wilmington. 

- Jerry Flenor and Pam, Osburn’s "Foolish Fro,g ,a 
20’ spritsail, built by Ted Uhlman (Beaufort) in 1980. 


THE WINNER WAS SAM DAVIS --- by 53 
minutes. The report of the day goes like this ... "The air 
was very light and the current was really running. ’m 
not sure that either of them made the first mark, but my 
black lab pup did. Rick and Norene Moreland came in 
second and John and Debbie McCallum third." (From 
Suzin Osburn’s letter to "Friends and Fellow Sailors.") 
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became a marketable commodity. During the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, “fire-lighting” was practiced and pairs of 
ducks sold for 50 cents and geese brought 50 cents to a dollar. 
As a fisherman, he was boat builder, sailmaker, and ardent 
observer of the natural processes taking place in the waters 
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the families of these islands and villages along the shore and be- 
coming a vital part of each community. 

My Aunt Ruby came from New Bern on the mailboat to 
teach and found her a room at Mr. Charlie’s boarding house. 
(That’s Karen’s aunt and Joel’s granddaddy’s house.) It was 
there that Uncle Willie saw her first and told her immediately 
that he was going to marry her. And he did! She came in Sep- 
tember and they were married in December of the same year -- 
1923. 

Earl Davis married Joel’s Aunt Lillian on the mailboat in 
1924. Earl was afraid she might change her mind if he waited 
until they reached the shore. He recounted that story with 
pride, and in great detail, for the next sixty years. 

Mr. Fred tells about seeing "Miss Mabel" for the first time, 
getting off the mailboat at Cleveland Davis’ dock with her 
trunk. He went to the dock to help them get the teachers 
ashore. "The most beautiful woman I ever saw!" he says, even 
now, and that was in 1926. Mr. Fred married "Miss Mabel" in 
1927 and she taught second grade to every young’un on the Is- 
land. 

"Mailboat Brides" I guess you could call them. When they 
came to these small and isolated settings little did they suspect 
that their lives, as well as the many they would touch, would be 
forever changed and enriched. 

Eddie Hill ("Hill’s View) wrote his grandmama, who came 
on the mailboat to Atlantic, to ask her about "when she came 
and met Granddaddy". He has shared that letter with us realiz- 
ing that her story was the story of many others who came and 
never left. Our thanks to them for allowing this Mailboat to 
again be a part of their lives. 


September 11, 1990 


Dear Eddie: 

You sounded so peaceful in that letter I hesitate to tell you all 
the woes that beset us here in Atlantic - heat extreme, dry hot - and 
how the multitude of insects - hungry mosquito fleet survive. Old 
folks like me just sit inside! 

Those questions in your letter took me back to the fall, Sep- 
tember of 1922. After a two days train journey from Palmyra, Va. - 
first to Greensboro - then to Beaufort - I boarded the mailboat in 
the early hours of 6 or 6:30 a.m. After a delivery of mail and pas- 
sengers to all points between, we arrived at 11:30 in Atlantic. Since 
I was the only new teacher of the year all the curious lads and las- 
sies were there to give me inspection! 

Mr. Dennis, from S.C., the principal of year before took me 
on a tour of 10-inch sandy lanes to find a home in which I with him, 
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around him. For the fisherman turned hunter, the necessity for 
self-reliance forced him to become gun-maker, shell loader, 
decoy carver, builder of sink boxes, blinds, and batteries. He 
also learned the illusive ways of the thousands of migratory 
waterfowl that rafted up along the waterways. 

Hunting was like everything else in a Core Sounder’s life ... 
centered on the waters around him, but yet dependent on his 
own hard work, diverse skills, and determination to survive. 


Ruth, and Mrs. DeVone were to light house keep. (This was the 
upper rooms of now Rodney Nelson home.) 

The following morning, Sunday, we went to the Methodist 
Church. Winston, Leon Salter, and two more lads dressed in their 
best, came in and sat back of us. He noticed I did not turn my head - 
not at all. I later told him that was the way I was taught! On going 
out, Mr. Jim Morris asked him what he thought of the new teacher. 
He replied, "If I had her, I’d feed her on ice cream". For the after- 
noon, he and several other boys invited we teachers to go over to 
the life saving station - Core Banks - thus we met. During the fol- 
lowing weeks I dated Cecil Morris, one of two others but it finally 
narrowed to Winston. 

There were no roads, other than the shell road across the 
back of Atlantic - no cars - we would gather in various homes for 
singing - etc. The sand was so deep it was hard walking. The main 
event, other than school, was meeting the even’g mailboat. It came 
twice a day, morning and evening - not many strangers - only those 
who had gone in for various reasons to "town". No other transporta- 
tion. Each village on the way, had its distinct speech; it was said 
should you meet one on the sidewalks of New York - hear them 
speak, should they be from Cedar Island you would know them. At 
this time a mailboat ran from Atlantic to Ocracoke, serving all 
places in between. 

The school building, then near the Methodist church, was 
sawed in halves and moved over to where school now is. I taught in 
a small 16x20 foot building called "Claude’s Shop", just near the 
church. Other teachers were scattered here and there, two in the 
Methodist church - new building not completed in time for any 
school to be taught in it. I had twelve, 7th grade in morning, dis- 
missed them at noon, then 3 high school classes in evening. I fitted 
in well with the kids since I said I was young with them. I was 
greeted with the words "you have four of the worst boys ever to 
enter the school house". All four, Lionel Mason, "Winkie" Robin- 
son, Harry Willis and Mitchell Fulcher are gone now, also 3 of the 
girls. The next three years I taught high school. 

As for this area, it was quite different from life on the farm. 
No fresh vegetables, only collards and sweet potatoes - seafood 
most of which I had never tasted - no good apples and other fruit - 
took a long time to enjoy those raw oysters! 

You asked where I was educated? I finished high school at Pal- 
myra, Virginia, having moved from Nebo (in fall of 1919) and fail- 
ing to finish there. Taught a little one room school for a year, then 
went to Weaver College, (junior Methodist college) at Weaverville, 
NC. On finishing, Ruth wrote of the vacancy in Atlantic. She had 
taught here the year before, following a year’s teaching in Puerto 
Rico. 

Does this answer your questions? Not much to be thrilling in 
these fast times but I can say my two years at Weaver College and 
first in Atlantic were happy, happy times. 

Am so glad you have found a place that is bringing you peace 
and contentment. I think of all the lovely grandchildren I have and 
pray the best for each of you. 


Ever with love, 
Granny Daphne 
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North Carolina Maritime Maseam Notes 


Cit War Drawings Return to North Carolina 


Beaufort -- The North Carolina Maritime History Council 
has announced the acquisition of an 1862-1863 sketchbook con- 
taining 60 unpublished drawings of coastal North Carolina. The 
pen-and-ink renderings by Civil War soldier/artist Edwin G. 
Champney include military scenes, landmarks, and landscapes 
from New Bern, Hyde County, and Cape Hatteras. Purchased 
from an Atlanta art dealer, the sketchbook has been donated to 
the State’s Outer Banks History Center in Manteo. 

The Council, a coalition of organizations involved in coastal 
history, obtained a major grant from the Frank Stick Trust 
toward purchase of the $8,000 sketchbook. Other contributors in- 
cluded the North Carolina Museum of History Associates, the 
Friends of North Carolina Maritime Museum, the Friends of the 
North Carolina Archives, and The North Carolinians Society. 

Rodney Barfield, Director of the North Carolina Maritime 
Museum in Beaufort, led the acquisition effort. He noted that, 
while the sketchbook purchase had been made entirely with 
private funds, the drawings now would be in the public trust. 
"The History Council is happy that the sketchbook has been 
returned to North Carolina," said Barfield, "and especially 
pleased that the drawings it contains will be available to scholars 
and the general public." 


Research by George Stevenson of the Division of Archives 
and History has revealed that the sketchbook artist, Edwin 
Champney, was a Union soldier. A Boston native who later 
achieved prominence as an artist and teacher, Champney was a 
member of the Sth Massachusetts Volunteer Regiment. He ar- 
rived in eastern North Carolina in late October 1862, some nine 
months after New Bern had been captured by Federal forces, 
and took part in the Tarboro March and the Goldsboro Expedi- 
tion. From February 23 to the end of his North Carolina tour on 
June 22, 1863, Champney was stationed at Cape Hatteras. These 
activities furnished the subjects and backgrounds for his draw- 
ings. 
The Outer Banks History Center, operated by the North 
Carolina Department of Cultural Resources, Division of Ar- 
chives and History, is an archival-quality repository and research 
facility. Its core collection of some 20,000 books, maps, prints 
and documents was donated by noted Outer Banks historian 
David Stick, who amassed the materials during 50 years of re- 

— Reiiioad. Britas - near Newberne search, The Center is located adjacent to the Elizabeth II State 
Historic Site in Manteo and is open Monday-Friday. For further 
information, contact the Center at P.O. Box 250, Manteo, NC 
27954-0250; telephone (919)-473-2655, or the North Carolina 
Maritime Museum, telephone (919)-728-7317. 


————————————— 


_ and Hatteras Inlets did 


‘in 1846. Ocracoke 
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Portsmouth Teland 


There is nothing sadder than a forgotten house. These shel- 


ters of wood, stone, or brick were constructed for human protec- 


tion, privacy, and comfort. When their usefulness ends, it 
appears they die a slow death. With their passing, a bit of 
human history passes, also. The "old home place" can be a 
touchstone for families, imparting a sense of identity for a per- 
son, a family, and a community. Some places can even interpret 
a state’s history. Portsmouth Island is such a place. 

Established in 1753 
and located on the 


south side of Ocracoke 


Inlet, Portsmouth was 
to be the main port of 


entry to the recessed 


coastal communities of 
New Bern, Washington, 
Bath, and Edenton. 
Ocracoke Inlet was the 
only entrance into these 
interior parts of North 
Carolina. Currituck and 
Roanoke Inlets of the 
18th century had be- 
come dangerous to 
navigate and Oregon 


not even exist until a 
hurricane opened them 


Inlet’s importance to the economy of North Carolina was clear. 

The same natural forces which prompted Portsmouth’s 
origins started its slow decline as a community. The channel in 
Ocracoke Inlet which had run southward close to Portsmouth 
had shifted to the north, closer to the community of Ocracoke. 
Portsmouth’s importance was diminishing as a port. 

However, Portsmouth was still a strong community. By rais- 
ing livestock, fishing, waterfowl hunting and renting rooms to 
the frequent summer visitors who wanted to get away from the 
mainland’s "agues and pleurisies", Portsmouth continued. The 
federal government built a marine hospital here in 1847 to keep 
contagious diseases from reaching interior North Carolina. The 
discontinuation of the marine hospital in 1860, the departure of 
the collector of customs in 1867, and the closure of the life 
saving station in 1937 (although the U.S. Coast Guard station 
was reactivated for a time during World War II), contributed 
heavily to the loss of Portsmouth’s vitality. But the underlying 
factors in the town’s decline were the irreversible shoaling up of 
the Wallace’s Channel in Ocracoke Inlet and the ascendancy of 


Portsmouth Village, early 1920s (Taylor Collection Photo) 


Priends of Portmouth Island 


the Hatteras Inlet as North Carolina’s primary commercial 
avenue. 

Just prior to the Civil War in 1860, Portsmouth’s population 
was 469 whites and around 100 slaves. There were 81 structures 
or dwellings according to that same census. By 1970, there were 
no permanent residents left and only 48 structures still standing. 

Portsmouth is on the National Register of Historic Places 
and has been in the care and jurisdiction of Cape Lookout Na- 
tional Seashore since 
the 1960’s. The Park 
Service accomplished a 
lot in Portsmouth in 
the beginning. Much 
money and personnel 
were devoted to the 
Island’s preservation as 
set forth in their Cul- 
tural Resources 
Management 
Guidelines, NPS-28. 
Budgetary and ad- 
ministrative constraints 
and priorities, now 
seem to have 
threatened all that in- 
vestment. The public’s 
approval has turned to 
anger over what ap- 
pears to be Cape 
Lookout National Seashore’s negligence and breech of promise 
to the people of the State of North Carolina. 

As a result of this lack of interest or caring for the lands 
given to them for preservation, the Friends of Portsmouth Is- 
land has been formed. It is the hope of the Friends that public 
awareness of the activities on Portsmouth Island, will renew and 
revitalize the efforts of the Park Service’s administration to do 
the job they were first entrusted to do by the people of North 
Carolina to do. 

Please help save Portsmouth Island! If you would like to 
join, or want more information, write to: 


FRIENDS OF PORTSMOUTH ISLAND 
P. O. Box # 481 
Morehead City, NC 28557 


The Friends of Portsmouth Island is a non-profit organiza- 
tion under the auspices of the Carteret County Historical 
Society. 
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7 Little Cty by the Sea” Cedar NMland, NC — October 16, 790 


The CCHS Plaqueing Committee (on October 16) sponsored a 
bus tour to Cedar Island for plaqueing ceremonies and a survey of 
the community to view historic structures around the island. The 
following are from notes prepared by Kay Slaughter Hewitt with 
research from these sources: Etta Daniels Mercer, Gloria Daniels 
Emory, Iris Jarvis Fulcher, Clayton Fulcher III, and Heritage of 
Carteret County, Vol. I, published 1982. 


After crossing the Cedar Island drawbridge on Highway 12, 
you will enter one of the county’s most scenic areas of marsh and 
water. This is called the thoroughfare by locals; they sometimes 
shorten that to "ther’fer". 

Highway 12 reaches Cedar Island and the state owned 
Cedar Island - Ocracoke ferry operations which can take pas- 
sengers and cars across Pamlico Sound to Ocracoke and even- 
tually Hatteras and the North Banks. Cedar Island is more than 
forty miles from Beaufort allowing travelers the opportunity to 
enjoy the unique scenery of Down East along the way. 

You will now cross the smaller John Day bridge as we enter 
the western end of the island. It is believed that the ditch (canal) 
was originally dug by a black man and his son from North River. 
It goes from the West Bay to Core Sound. Later you will view 
John Ireland’s ditch. Legend says that the man’s pay for digging 
this ditch was a mare and a colt! 

Before 1729 a five thousand acre grant was made to Lewis 
Conner who in turn sold the land to Samuel Smith. This was 
much of the land located in northeastern Carteret County today. 
With very little development by either Conner or Smith, the land 
returned to the state after the Revolutionary War. Soon families 
with such names as Lupton and Daniels began to settle in the 
area of Carteret County facing Pamlico Sound. 

This region was called Cedar Island until the 1950’s when 
post offices were established on the island. The east end of the is- 
land became known as "Lola" while the west end became known 
as "Roe." In 1960, the post offices ceased to function and the 
whole area became known as Cedar Island again. 

Hog Island is a large island northeast of the mainland. At 
one time it had a post office (1892-1902). Known as Lupton, it 
had a school and a church, but for some reason the inhabitants 
of Hog Island moved to Cedar Island. 

The following homes were included on the tour: 

- Redding Daniels Home (1899) on Lola Road near Cedar Is- 
land Bay. This two-story home has eight rooms and features six 
over six windows, double chimneys and a large wraparound 
porch with gingerbread trim. It is nestled in a grove of maple 
trees. The home was built by Redding Daniels who is buried in 
the family cemetery across the highway from the house. 

- Foster Goodwin Home (1890) and is one story and a half 


and has six over six windows downstairs and four over four 
upstairs. 


- Harry Goodwin Home (1909) by Harry himself. The cost of 
building materials was $45.00. The first two rooms built were the 
kitchen and dining area on back. The home is two story with a 
wraparound porch. Harry is 100 years old and lives in Atlantic. 
The home is owned by Vernon "Tom" Goodwin (of Texas) who 
visits every summer and Christmas. The family always gets 
together at the homeplace during these times. 

- Wright and Nora Ann Goodwin Home (1885) is a one-and- 
a-half with four rooms down and two up. The ’33 storm leveled 
the original kitchen which was located on the left of the house. It 
was originally connected by a "dogtrot" or breezeway. It is 
presently owned by the grandson of the Goodwin’s, Swindell, Jr., 
of New Bern, and who restoring the home. 

- Cleveland Daniels Home (1910), a large two-story with its 
original siding. There is a lane of cedar trees ending with a 
cluster of maple trees. The trees served as air conditioning for 
houses back then by keeping the roofs shaded. Many times now 
you can see such a cluster of trees left in an open field even 
through the house is no longer standing. 

- Bernice and Julia Goodwin Home (1902) is presently 
begin renovated by the Goodwin’s daughter, Ethel VanHorn. Its 
foundation has been raised five cement blocks to prevent water 
from going into it during a storm. 

- John Williams Goodwin Home (1882) is the oldest home 
on Cedar Island. Built by John Williams and wife, Missouri 
Daniels Goodwin, the 108 year old house is one and a half 
stories. The original plan included a detached kitchen to the left 
attached by a "dogtrot". 

- William Harris Home (1894) and has the original four 
rooms down and two up. It has its original siding with diagonal 
beading (tongue and groove) on the wall of the front porch. 

- Wallace Goodwin Home (1890) has seen many changes in 
its 100 years. During the ’33 storm the roof came off and floated 
across the highway and lodged in the third oak tree in front of 
the Stephen Emory House. The tree still shows damage. 

- Other homes, buildings, and sites included on the tour 
were: Lawrence Goodwin House, Cedar Island Indian Shell _ 
Mound, Cedar Island Pilgrims Rest Freewill Baptist Church 
(est. 1908), the Lupton Cemetery (soon to be marked by the 
Society), Driftwood Restaurant, Cedar Island Primitive Baptist 
(est. December 8, 1832, now with one member of the church, 
Alton Goodwin), the Goodwin Cemetery, the Harris Cemetery 
(The tall tombstone marks the grave of Julian Harris who was 
killed in World War I. He had told his parents many times that 
he wanted to build his home on this piece of land. They buried 
him there saying, "this is home".), the Cedar Island United 
Methodist Church (est. 1935), the Charitable Brotherhood 
Building (one of the last standing in Carteret County), the 
George Daniels House, Herbert and Kathleen Styron’s Com- 
munity Store, and the Cedar Island Community Cemetery. 
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Yee Menhaden Chanteymen Bound for Carnegie Hall 


Mike Luster is Director of the North Carolina Folklife Project 


Carteret County’s popular Menhaden Chanteymen have 
been invited to appear at New York’s famed Carnegie Hall this 
November 27th as part of a series entitled "Folk Masters." The 
twelve-concert series has been sold out since July, shortly after 
the centennial-year celebration of some of America’s finest 
traditional music was announced. The Chanteymen have come a 

long way in a very short while. 
The Menhaden Chanteymen were organized in 1988, some 
fifty years after many of the members first sang the work songs 
associated with North Carolina’s important menhaden fishery. 
The menhaden is a foot-long, oily fish considered inedible by 
most but highly prized for its industrial applications -- the 
making of fertilizers, feeds, paints and cosmetics. The men- 
haden is caught in large schools using a big "purse net," so called 
because it draws shut beneath the fish like a handbag. Once the 
fish are trapped in the net, the set has to be "hardened" or 
gathered into a compact mass by pulling in the excess netting. 
Today this is accomplished through the use of hydraulic lifters, 
but thirty years ago it was all man-power. That power was 
provided by the predominantly black crews, twenty-six or so 
men in two small purse boats forming a triangle against the side 
_ of the big main boat. Inside the triangle were hundreds of 
thousands of pounds of fish brought together by the synchro- 
nized pulling of black hands and backs. 

In order to better synchronize and harmonize their work, 
the men sang chanties. Like the chanties of British tradition, 
these were nautical work songs, but with a decidedly African- 
American flavor. Sometimes salty, sometimes sacred, they were 
sung call-and-response style and told of missed homes, missed 
loves, punished bad men and heavenly rewards and echoed the 
sounds of blues, church singing, glee clubs, barbershop har- 
monies and other worksong traditions. 

The Menhaden Chanteymen came together to relive and to 
share the sound of work songs on the water. * They have sung at 
the North Carolina Maritime Museum’s celebration of "Tradi- 
tional Trades and Pastimes" (1988, 1989, 1990); at the annual 
meeting of the North Carolina Folklore Society (1989); at the 
WRAL "Save Our Sounds Exposition" (1989, 1990); and at the 
1989 Festival for the Eno. They have given additional perfor- 
mances for the Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation and the North 
Carolina State Legislature. They have been heard on National 
Public Radio’s "Performance Today," on NPR’s Black History 
Month special "Make a Joyful Noise," and on "All Things Con- 
sidered." They have been filmed for the public television series 
"The Great American Music Company," and are scheduled to 
appear soon on CBS’s "Sunday Morning With Charles Kuralt." 
They are the recipients of the North Carolina Arts Council’s 
Folk Heritage Award for 1990. To date they have a ready reper- 
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Wihee Luster 


The Menhaden Chanteymen of Beaufort, NC 


toire of twelve of the old chanties: "’m Going to Roll Here," 
"Swing Low Sweet Chariot," "I Wish I Was Single Again," "Mule 
on the Mountain," "Mama Liza Jane," "Sweet Rosie Anna," "Wel- 
don," "My Way Seems So Hard," "Help Me to Raise Them," 

"Lazarus," "Drinking of the Wine," and "Remember Me," all of 
which can be heard on their cassette, Won’t You Help ME to 
Raise ’em, which was released in the spring of 1990 by Global 
Village Music, an award-winning New York based record com- 
pany specializing in traditional music. 

The Menhaden Chanteymen are John Jones (leader), John 
Bell, Garfield Ellison, Garland Fulcher, Richard Henry, Wil- 
liam Henry, Leroy Cox, Wesley Ingram, John Henry Pritchett, 
Buddy Parker, John Simmons, Jr., and Howard Wilson -- all of 
Beaufort -- and Ernest Davis and Raymond Taylor, both from 
North River. 

The North Carolina Coastal Folklife Project (NCCFP) is 
working to raise the money necessary to get the men to New 
York, about $2000 to cover airfare and accommodations. If you 
can make a donation or would like more info call the NCCFP at 
919-728-4166 or write them at 207 Turner St., Beaufort, North 
Carolina 28516. NCCFP is a federally recognized nonprofit or- 
ganization and all donations are tax-deductible. 


*Coastlore salutes the North Carolina Maritime Museum for their 
role in bringing these men "back together again" for the first time. 
Through their vision, commitment of support, and constant 
encouragement the foundation was laid. Without the united efforts 
of the Museum, the NCCFLP, and the supporting programs and 
organizations the reuniting of the Menhaden Chanteymen would 
have been only a dream. 
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The "DOWN EAST GET-TOGETHER" in August has been 
the "talk of the county"! As we go to press, we are making plans 
for the fall gathering on November 10th which is already filled 
after having moved from the restaurant with seating for 90, to 
the school cafeteria which will hold (We hope!) about 160. We 
believe the enthusiasm these events has brought to life is a very 
real sign that what we are doing is really making a difference! If 
you have not been able to get reservations, make sure you get 
your subscription to us. That includes you on the mailing list and 
gives you first chai ice at the seats. So far, both dinners have been 
mostly filled from the letters sent directly to subscribers, before 
its ever announced in the paper. 

We’re not real sure WHY everyone’s so excited! Yes, the 
food is great and the speakers are interesting and entertaining, 
but the best part of all seems to be the "homecoming" atmos- 
phere. It’s just like "old home week"! Eloise Blair said last time it 
was like "camp meeting"! We believe its because we’ve finally 
found something we can ALL agree with ... Down East! Sharing 
the common bond of home and the importance of our unique 
heritage that we are just beginning to realize has "revived" all of 
us ... The "Get-Together’s" have given us the chance to see old 
friends and meet new ones ... It has given those of us who HAVE 
been here forever the opportunity to grow closer to each other 
and our past, while allowing those who have just begun to learn 
about the REAL Down East the chance to be a part of our com- 
munity. The blend of old and new, young and old, locals and 
visitors, has added to the meaningfulness of our meetings. We 
hope to continue these into 1991 ... and possibly adding new 
programs and maybe even trips to locations within our area that 
would be educational and beneficial to us in our efforts to carry- 
on the traditions of our local history. 

Let us know what you would like to see happen next year! 


Coastlore invites you to be a part of the 3rd Annual Core 
Sound Decoy Festival on Harkers Island, December 1 and 2. If 
you have not attended one of these festivals, you have surely 
missed a real treat. Whether you are a "decoy person" or not, the 
displays, exhibits, and competitions (not to mention the food!), 
will make for a day of learning and enjoying Down East. 

The event is co-sponsored by the Harkers Island Elemen- 
tary School along with the Core Sound Decoy Carvers Guild. 
Both groups work all year toward making the festival the "best in 
the state" for decoy carvers and collectors, waterfowl lovers, 
wildlife advocates, and local history readers. Coastlore (as we 
have explained on the last page) has been very involved with 
helping the collect information and organizing it into booklet 
form for distribution at the show. We will make sure that sub- 
scribers have a copy to include with your collection of 


Mailboat’s. Look for it after the show ... If you do make it to "the 
Island" that weekend, be sure and find us ... We’ll be there some- 
where! 


Don’t forget to check your Coastlore Trader for Christmas 
giving! “Our Christmas Memories" which will hopefully be out 
by Thanksgiving will be a great small gift for special friends or 
Christmas cards for your friends that would appreciate hearing 
about "Christmases Past". The collection will include a blend of 
previously published material as well as personal stories, poems, 
letters, thoughts, and memories. Together we hope it will bring 
you and your family closer to the real meaning of Christmas and 
the joy of sharing family Christmas traditions. Each subscriber 
will receive one copy from The Mailboat, but additional copies 
may be purchased ($3.95) at bookstores or direct from us. (See 
the Trader.) There will be a limited number printed, so as soon 
as you get your copy let us know if you need more. We hope to 
make this an annual publication so that in years to come you will 
have a series of writings together. If you missed including your 
story this year, save it. We'll be looking for it next time! 


In the next issue of The Mailboat we are looking at the pos- 
sibility of including a "SWAP-SHOP". Several folks have men- 
tioned having a place to include collectors items, out-of-print 
books, collectible prints, old hunting/fishing gear, and other 
things that Mailboat-folks might be looking for or know where to 
find it ... If you have something you'd like to include, let us know. 
We'll be working on the winter issue by mid-January, so if you 
have an announcement, let us know. We need to know what 
you're looking for - or what you’d like to sell/trade/donate - and 
a description (include dates, locations, inscriptions, markings), — 
and your name, address, phone, etc. We’ll "figure-this-out-as-we- 
go" ... Just let us know if you’re interested! (By the way, if anyone 
knows where I could find a print of Bob Dance’s "Cape Lookout 
Bight," let me know. This limited edition is now sold out ... and 
hard to find. Let me know! KA) 


Also, if you need to have a pamphlet, brochure or book 
printed, please consider allowing The Mailboat and Coastlore to 
do your layout, editing, printing, promoting and/or distributing. 
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Gooknotes 


The Last Waterman 
Glenn Lawson 
©Crisfield Publishing Co., Crisfield, MD, 1988. 


Finest Kind 
Ben Green 
©Mercer University Press, Macon, GA, 1985. 


As I read these two books, I would have thought the same 
author had written both except for the different names, publish- 
__ ers, and dates of publication. This is not to suggest that either 

plagiarized the other. It is just that their themes are strikingly 
similar as are their approaches to their common subject. 

Mr. Lawson’s The Last Waterman chronicles the life of a 
waterman of the Chesapeake Bay as he struggles to survive 
economically while continuing into modern times his family’s 
traditional reliance on the bay. This struggle is familiar to many 
families in Carteret County who are engaged in the same fight 
to survive from the sounds and estuaries around them. 

Mr. Green’s book makes it clear that this fundamentally 
tragic struggle goes on in Florida as well. Together these books 
emphasize that this struggle is common to all who depend upon 
the life of the salt marshes and shallow estuaries of the world. 
And in the final analysis, this means all of us. 

Both books tell their stories with charming anecdotal 
humor. The episodes "ring true" in the reflection of the lives 
and culture of the working watermen, illustrating their fierce in- 
dependence and self-reliance as well as their fierce contempt 
for those who are not. 

Carteret County "natives" acknowledge and appreciate 
their kinship with the people of the Chesapeake; many ances- 

_ tors migrated here from the bay in earlier days. Some still have 
contact with their Virginia kin. Less generally known is that 
Carteret kin also established a "colony" on Florida’s gulf coast 
at "Hunter’s Point". The settlement and growth of "Hunter’s 
Point," now known as Cortez, is the story Ben Green tells in 
Finest Kind. 

The cultural similarities between these seemingly diverse 
locations far out number the differences, offering coastal North 
Carolina readers the opportunity to view their own lifestyle -- 
past, present, and future -- with a renewed concern for the 
"progress" all three geographic locations are experiencing. Both 
books offer a comparison of the environmental problems that 
development and commercialization are bringing to our coast. 
The mesh of culture, economy, and environment is evident in 
each account, as is the difficulty of finding a balanced approach 
that allows economic growth into these areas without destroy- 
ing the natural resources that has sustained the water-oriented 
societies of each. 


I recommend both books; they are enjoyable and thought 
provoking for all who have environmental and cultural con- 
cerns. For Carteret countians - as well as other North Carolina 
coastal residents - they offer the added gratification of being 
about people who share their common experience and (in some 
cases) specific blood kinship. 

Josiah W. Bailey, I 


* Editorial note: Mr. Bailey also offers the following point of 
view which those advocating cultural and environmental protec- 
tion may or may not wish to consider or agree with. We offer it 
here for you to decide. We invite your comments to be published 
in future Mailboats. 


The Last Waterman and Finest Kind, along with North 
Carolina titles such as Troubled Waters (Lawson), Ocracokers 
(Ballance), and others, provide concerned residents and 
visitors with information relevant to economic, cultural and en- 
vironmental issues facing our immediate future. What do YOU 
think? 

“On the Other Hand - An Afterthought ...” 

Both writers (Lawson and Green) rightly fault "pollution" 
and "development" for exterminating the life upon which the 
fishermen, crabbers, and other water-based livelihoods depend. 
Both optimistically call for "better" governmental regulation 
and control even as they record the watermen’s amused con- 
tempt for past "bone headed" efforts of political regulation. 
However, the tragedy in both these books is that neither sug- 
gests the threatened fishermen’s realization that the very forces 
which have brought on the deadening "pollution" are the same 
forces that made practical the extension of their cherished way 
of life into the later twentieth century. 

These forces are the internal combustion engine, con- 
venient and affordable travel, and cheap electric power -- in 
short, the industrialization of North America. These are the fun- 
damental producers of "pollution" and "development" the book 
decry. They also power the fishing boats, provide the ice, the 
freezers, and the transportation to market the waterman’s 
product, and thereby, his incentive to over-work fishery resour- 
ces. 

Yet, none would accept a return to dependence on oars, 
poling, and sails, nor the days when the catch was bartered lo- 
cally or salted for the future nourishment of the catchers’ 
families; the days when candles and oil lamps provided lighting, 
when cooking and heating involved interminable wood chop- 
ping and splitting. 

We cannot have both the old ways and the new. No amount 
of wise and virtuous government regulation can make that so. 
And history suggests that government is neither a wise nor vir- 
tuous regulator. JWB 
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Famtliesr Kemembered 


The following notes were transcribed by Ellen Fulcher Cloud 
for genealogical research on the Fulford family. We include it 
here as a reference for those involved with searching family 
histories. If you are interested in other families notes that Ellen 
has collected, she invites you to contact her at PO Box 565, 
Ocracoke, NC 27960. 


From Microfilm of Pension Records (AGLL Collection, 
Film # 805, Reel 342) 


JAMES FULFORD served in AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION Born NC 1755 CARTERET COUNTY wife REBEC- 
CA applied for Widows Pension in 1842 -- age 43 years -- 
She married to JAMES on April 1785. He died August 13, 
1839. 

March 1843 -- letter from WILLIAM FULFORD -- 
records kept by his grandfather say WILLIAM is the oldest 
child of REBECCA FULFORD & JAMES FULFORD. 
WILLIAM b. April 2, 1786 -- The family record kept by his 
Aunt. 

At BEAUFORT three months before Declaration of In- 
dependence, he enlisted under Capt. ENOCH WARD. He 
was employed in guarding the Coast. During this period 
under the command of Lt. Benthar?? and Ensign GIBBS, 18 
of the co. including JAMES FULFORD left their quarters 
and proceeded at night about 12 miles in their Pilot Boats of 
20 ft. keel to the bay of CAPE LOOKOUT and captured a 
providence Privateer of 10 six pounders and 36 men which 
had belonged to BAKER & BELOW of Virginia and then 
was called the GENERAL GREEN. At this time an 
American Privateer had been deceived by the Englishmen, 
sketching the old papers of which Independents were ad- 
vised by a deserter. (??what ever that means??) When the 
Lt. boarded he advised every boat to turn about and every 
man do his duty. The treason was taken in, but a few 
minutes, Capt. Chamberlain was about to open abroad side 
her, but Lt. Benthar?? hailing prevented him. 

This Brig and Cargo was sold for $25,000 of which not 
one of got a cent. 

Also a JOHN FULFORD -- a Sergeant in the Corps -- 
land bounty issued Oct. 30, 1789 -- Invalid. 

Also, STEPHEN FULFORD of CARTERET COUN- 
TY was a Sergeant of the Regt. Commanded by Colonel 
Eason for 13 months NC. He was a resident of STRAITS -- 
Dec. 27, 1832. He was 84 years old. He was drafted in 

Carteret County and changed places with one who had en- 
listed to serve at Fort Hancock on CAPE LOOKOUT BAY. 
He was born February 12, 1749 in Carteret County. 

His widow LOUISA FULFORD applied for widows 
pension on Dec. 3, 1849; she was 83 years old and the 15th 


The Mailboat 


Warkers Point Cemetery 


At the west end of Harkers Island there is a cemetery. It is 
the oldest, and in some ways, the most tranquil on the 
Island. It sets amid the tall pines and oaks, with the 
underbrush and vines having reclaimed much of what 

they earlier surrendered. Called the Harkers Point 

Cemetery, it takes its name from the same family as the 
Island itself. The following is a list of the headstones that 
are still legible. : : 


Bom Died 


Armecia Brooks 1851-1-31 1935-8-28 
David Brooks oo  IBRS 
Oscar Brooks 1843-10-23 1915-10-24 
Rachel Brooks : 1889 
Emeline Guthrie 1900 
_ John Hamilton 1903 
Wellington H. Hamilton 1911-2-27 
Wellington Hamilton 1918-3-7 
Agnes B. Hancock 1872-9-26 1913-4-27 
Anson Harker 1780-7 1847-9-22 
Elizabeth Harker 1845-12-16 
Annie L. Johnson 1870-12-25 1933-9-22. 
Jason Johnson : 
John T. Johnson 1870-12-25 1933-9-22 
Sallie A. Johnson : 
Louie Larson 1835-1-15 1873-1-7 
Elijah Nelson 1857-4-6 1872-10-26 
Elijah Nelson 1812-10-27 =§:«1857-3-8 
James S. Nelson 1847-8-13 1876-4-21 
John Nelson 1882 19915 
Walter Nelson : 1906 1908 
Elwood Nixon 1956 
Hattie Nixon . 1881 — 1922. 
Myrtle Nixon 27. 1909 51922 
_ Edward T. Russell 1872-9-10 1943-7-20 
RY.B. 
Eliza Shackelford 1803-5-14 —-1854-9-13__ 
I. W. Styron oe 
_ Lula Styron- 1878-12-22 -1897-7-10 
Tom Styron : ee 
_ Nanie Sullivan ice 1920 
Tim Sullivan _ 1890 
‘Angelina Willis 
Ann Willis | 
GLWile | 0 1930. 
JamesE.Willis = 188 = 1900 
 MaryC.Willis - 1888-9-11 =—-1909-7-25 
| Nats. Wis 
Robert Willis 1872-2-16 —-1919-7-6 


Willie A. Willis 


' Fall 1990 


ad sees — 


As the first hints of fall begin to creep into my daily exist- 
ence here at my newfound home in Roxboro, I cannot help but 


colors of the inland foliage, and I cannot help but notice how 
the crisp northerly air seems to quicken even the oldest steps. 
‘It is just a matter of preference, I guess, and to me, fall has al- 
__ ways been my favorite time to be on the coast. 

___NowI know many may scoff at this notion and make 
legitimate arguments as to why other seasons are better on the 
_ coast. Well, all I can say is that to this particular Down Easter, 
- fall gets the prize, hands down. 

____ Although a little less obvious than the multicolored bar- 
tage which heralds the coming of a cooler season in the moun- 
tains and foot hills of North Carolina, fall on the coast has an 
_ identity of its own. It may be seen in the breathtaking sunsets 
over -slick waters, as God seemingly airbrushes the sky 
_ with hues of red and orange. Or, it may be found during reflec- 
_ tive walks down isolated and soothing beaches, as ocean waves 
_ gently roll in the shore and the air is filled with a certain in- 
describable taste of oneness between man and nature. 
Fall on the Crystal Coast has a more practical side, as it 
_ Tepresents one last chance for local fishermen to make enough 
_ money to survive another year. The autumn months bring roe- 
~ laden mullet, fattened flounders, monster-sized puppy drum 


_ fishermen dot the water looking for a school of mullet. 

_ Flounder nets long ago readied are placed in hopes of corrall- 
_ ing that long-dreamed-of catch. What could be more pic- 

_ turesque than the sight of a flat-bottomed Core Sounder boat 
| t skimming across the still, reflecting waters with a weathered 

_ seaman at its helm and the soft, vast skyline for a backdrop? 


feel a little homesick for my beloved Down East. You see, I can 
understand why the locals and visitors alike revel in the brilliant 


_ and generally speaking, fish of all shapes and sizes. Oil-skinned 
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Frills View 
Eddie Fill 


happened upon the ribs of a time-forgotten sea traveler, stick- 
ing out of the sand after a storm had moved a sand dune or 
two. I guess that is one of the special things about living on the 
coast. You are constantly looking, never knowing what buried 
treasures the ocean will see fit to wash up on the shore or shift 
around on the bottom. 

But fall on the coast is more than storms and sunsets. It’s 
eating collards that have been fixed just right and helped along 
with a taste of frost. It’s gathering for a pig pickin’ and down- 
home camaraderie. It’s football games and half-time shows, 
shortened days and clear nights. The list could go on and on, 
some things being unique to the Down East area, some things 
being shared by communities throughout North Carolina. 

To me, the word "aloha" best describes fall. Just as it can 
be used to mean hello or good bye, fall is a time of welcoming 
and bidding farewell. A time to look forward to wiater ac- 
tivities and a time to put away summer play toys. Although I 
may be a bit prejudiced, I think autumn Down East is pretty 
special. It’s a time for God to show off some of His glory and a 
time for us humans to sit back and take it all in. I guess you 
could say it’s my favorite time of the year. 


7 But alas, the fall season also brings with it strong winds and 
| times of apprehension as mullet blows, northeasters or hur- 
ricanes are apt to roll in at any time. These forces of nature are 
more than casual nuisances, as livelihoods can be destroyed by 
these almost unforetellable strolls of Mother Nature. The whim- 
sical walks of these storms have fooled many a waterman, gal- 
_ lantly trying to chart his course, only to see the storms carted 
away to other shores. For fishermen with nets in the water and 
; homes on the land, these bouts with nature can be very trying 
_ times, to say the least. 
Not to say these mullet blows and northeasters are all bad. 
For those young enough not to have to be concerned with finan- 
cial repercussions, these storms bring out the explorer in all of 
us. I vividly remember walking the shoreline as a child after one 
of these "blows", searching for all kinds of treasures that the 
recent demonstration of nature may have uncovered. Once, 
_ while on the banks across from Davis, my companions and I 
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We Sten Line 


Here we are at the end of another 
issue of The Mailboat, thanking you again 
for your constant support and encourage- 
ment, while once again apologizing for 
delayed schedules. As you have already 
tealized, this issue (like the summer edi- 
tion) has added twelve pages to the 
original publication. Now we’re up to thir- 
ty-six pages and for the first time, having to 
hold material until the next time. Our 
thanks to you who have contributed time, 
talent, and information to our collections 
of history, memories, and tributes to our 
homeplace. We hope that you continue to 
share in our satisfaction and pride in what 
has been accomplished since April of this 
year when the first Mailboat went to press. 
Already the job has grown to the point that 
we are looking for (hired) help to assist 
with the typing. When we can find some- 
one (who knows “word perfect", has a com- 
puter, and willing to work for "peanuts" -- 
or clams maybe) we will be better able to 
meet our deadlines and get these to you at 
the BEGINNING of each season, rather 
than at the END! 

This issue was making real progress 
toward an early October printing when the 
"decoy people” (Core Sound Decoy Car- 
vers Guild) at Harkers Island came to us 
for help with a program/souvenir booklet 
for their 3rd Annual Decoy Festival in 
December. Realizing the need for this pub- 
lication and believing in their efforts to 
preserve the hunting and gunning heritage 
of our area, we decided to venture into this 
project with them. That has been a most 
worthwhile investment of time. Through 
this, we have had the opportunity to inter- 
view hunters and carvers both young and 
old, and have learned far more than I knew 
existed on subjects like wooden decoys and 
canvasbacks, hunting clubs and guides, 
sink boxes and duck blinds ... and more. 
We are still working on the research, inter- 
viewing, and compiling this information 
and will go to press with it mid-November. 
We will be forwarding a copy of it to our 
subscribers as soon as its ready in early 
December ... Better yet, join us at the 
show. (Dec 1&2, Harkers Island Elemen- 
tary School) We'll have a copy ready for 
you there! 

As always we are looking for sub- 
scribers. A recent article in The News & 
Observer brought us many inquiries, most 
all of which are now subscribers. To you 
folks, WELCOME ABOARD! We hope 
you will join with the rest of us as we 
"spread the word” that The Mailboat is 
back ... We now have almost 400 sub- 
scribers, but we need to keep that list grow- 

ing so that we can grow. If each subscriber 
could add only two friends to our list, we 
would be well on our way to being self-suf- 
ficient. Profit is not a goal. We only hope 
to cover costs and establish a foundation 


on which we can grow to be an effective 
resource for “preserving the heritage of 
Carolina’s coast." 

We are looking forward to 1991 with 
hopes of improving in coverage and dis- 
tribution. We BELIEVE with ALL OUR 
HEARTS that this Mailboat has only 
begun to “scratch the surface” of material 
needing to be published. Articles such as 
"John’s Creek Diary” (that might never 
have been without The Mailboat), learning 
about Mabel Murphy Piner’s book on 
Davis which is now out-of-print, the over- 
whelming response to our "Get- 
Together’s", and the opportunity to 
become involved with the Decoy Guild and 
the fine people involved with that organiza- 
tion, confirms our commitment to filling 
the need for local people to have the 
chance to record their past. We will do all 
we possibly can to keep The Mailboat run- 
ning ... 

As always we need YOUR support in 
order to continue. Each time we add a 
page the costs, obviously, rise. We are also 
facing a postage increase in February, so 
we again ask that you share this publica- 
tion - now almost a magazine - with your 
friends. Several of you have asked about 
the possibility of company/corporate spon- 
sorships which we believe would be helpful 
in subsidizing our subscriptions and retail 
sales. If you, or your business, would con- 
sider such a program, please let us know. 
We are exploring the possibility of estab- 
lishing The Mailboat as a non-profit or- 
ganization that would allow tax benefits for 
those interested. Our thanks to you for 
sharing in the responsibility of keeping this 
project "afloat". 

Now that we are entering the holiday 
season we hope you will consider The Mail- 
boat as a unique gift of caring, not only for 
the recipient of the gift, but to the future 
generations who will share in our apprecia- 
tion for our coastal heritage. The 
Coastlore Trader is with you now and we 
hope you will allow us to be a part of your 
shopping list. All proceeds from these 
sales go back to support The Mailboat and 
local authors. 

Again, our thanks to you for being a 
part of our efforts. Keep in mind that the 
Christmas booklet, "Our Christmas 
Memories" is "in-the-works" and will be 
our gift to you for making our first year a 
wonderful and fulfilling experience, Look 
for your Christmas Publication around 
Thanksgiving ... maybe! 

May the holiday season come early to 
your house ... filling it with all the joys of 
giving and sharing, memories of home and 
family, and all the "good things of life” — 
which is exactly what The Mailboat is all 
about! 


Karen & Joel 


Coast@fore 


Coastlore is a network of writers, historians, _ 
teachers, collectors, folkdorists, artists, crafters, and 
preservationists who are keenly interested in the 
cultural heritage of North Carolina’s coast. Its pur 
pose is to record and share the unique character of 
this area, its people, and its maritime history and 
traditions. Together we hope to establish a resou 
for anyone seeking to learn more about the dis 
culture of Carolina's coastalregion. 


“The Mailboat;’ Coastlore’s 
will provide a means of ie for 
terest in this area reaches not only to the pas 
also is concerned about the future of this char 
lifestyle. It will include reviews from local books, 
features from contributing writers and students, a 
calendar of cultural events, and information on. 
preservation efforts within the communitiesof 
Carolina’s coast. A subscription will also include a 
10% discount on all purchases from Coastlore’s 


Pee 


catalog of books, prints, and collectibles. 


whose in. 


Join us as we strive to keep the real bea 


coastal Carolina alive. It outae that 
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